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ENGLISH SMUGGLERS, 


HARRY WOODRIFF. 


Apc smugglers are the only race of 
people in this country who have 
not been acted upon by the improve- 
ments of society. Every where else 
civilization has been hard at work ; 
scouring through the land with the 
speed of a twopenny postman,—build- 
ing schools, breeching Highlanders, 
and grubbing up the spirit of adventure 
from the very bosom of rocks and 
mountains. It has made a smart at- 
tack too on the gipsies, but with only 
a sort of pyebald success, robbing the 
gallows to augment the population of 
Botany Bay; taking off theedge of 
their daring, yet, by no means lessen- 
ing their indolence, or their love of pet- 
ty larceny. Bat the smuggler,—the 
sturdy smuggler,—is still. the same 
creature he was fifty years ago, and 
evenallowing him to be a villain,—v:l- 
lain is a hard word,—there is yet some- 
thing noble in his doings and his suf- 
ferings. In fact, the good people of 
this city know as little about him as 
they do of Prester John, or the Cham 
of Tartary. Ihave some right to 
speak on the subject, for one part of 
my early days was spent on the sea- 
coast, when,—to my shame be it spo- 
ken,—I preferred the smugglers to my 
books ; and, from many wild pranks, 
became a favourite among them. 
There was one outlaw in particular, 
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Harry Woodriff, or Woodrieve, who 
was much attached to the Master, as 
they called me, partly, I believe, from 
the eagerness with which I listened to 
his tales of himself and _ his associates, 
and not a little because he mistook ry 
romantic feelings for courage. Our 
acquaintance, or rather, our intimac 
commenced by my going out with him 
in a storm, to the relief of a distressed 
collier, when the chances were twenty 
to one against our ever returning; but 
with me it certainly was not courage ; 
there was an exaltation of the spirits 
more like the effect of wine, as we 
swept along the waves, that at one mo- 
ment rose like a mountain, and in the 
next opened almost to the very sands. 
I feared no danger, for I felt no danger, 
and there can hardly be courage with- 
out the consciousness of peril. But 
Harry was not the man to leokso nice- 
ly into things ; I had shown no symp- 
toms of fear, and that was enough for 
him, who held that a stout spirit inclu- 
ded all the cardinal virtues: ever after 
he loved meas a son, and many a tale 
did I gather from the sturdy sm ; 
as he. paced up and down the cliff with 
his glass in his hand, on the look for 
what the sea was next to bring him. 


It was not, however, of Harry’s ) 


early stories that { would speak at pre- 
sent, though a time may come for th 
too, but of our meeting two years ago, 
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when we least expected it, and for an 
end that thrilled my blood with hor- 
ror. Remember this is no fiction ; 
here and there some local deviations 
are introduced, for reasons sufficiently 
obvious, but the main facts are as true 
as that the sun is in the heavens. 

It was in the autumn of 1820 that 
my friend, Lieutenant E , invited 
me to pass a few weeks with him on 
the coast where he was stationed on the 
ip onal: service,—an invitation that 

ad been too often repeated to be again 
slighted without offence to honest 
Frank, whose heart was much better 
ballasted than his head. Accordingly 
I set out a little before sun-rise, and by 
six o’clock at night I reached my 
friend's house. ‘This was a snug cot- 
tage, about a hundred yards froma 
long bed of shingle, which had origin- 
ally been thrown up there by the sea, 
and which now served as a defence 
against its encroachments. As it was 
impossible to drive the chaise up to the 
door, I was obliged to get out, and, 
having paid the post-boy, shouldered 
my portmanteau, and strode forward 
lustily to the cottage, where the first 
thing I heard was the voice of my 
friend, the Lieutenant, loud in anger on 
some half dozen subjects, which he 
contrived to twist together like the dif- 
ferent plies of acable, and of which 
my absence seemed to be the principal. 

“ Confound all landlubbers !—Peg, 
you jade, hand us up the supper—Kit 
not cleaned my barkers yet! iff 
don’t give that fellow monkey’s al- 
lowance—Betsy — What a d d fool 
the captain must be to let them smug- 
glers get off—Betsy—Well, well, 
George—Betsy—D n it, you’re as 
stupid as the girl. Hand over that 
bundle of cigars—I tell you what, 
George,”— 

66 Well, ‘sith will you tell me ?” 
said I, breaking in upon his medley so- 
liloguy. 

“‘ George !—glad to see you with all 
my heart and soul, boy. You're just 
in time.” 

“ Yes, I smell the supper.” 

“You shall smell gunpowder, my 
boy, before you are two days older. 
A cargo from Dunkirk—red stern— 
twelve men and a boy—white gunnel 
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—know all about her—figured on the 
other side,”’ he added with a knowing 
wink, at the same time jingling some 
loose silver in his pocket. “ D 
it all, I was afraid you’d be too late for 
the fun, but here you are, and in good 
time.” 

“ T can’t say I see the fun.” 

“But you shall, boy; you shall go 
with us; they fight like devils; no 
sneakers among them.” 

I fancy my face testified no great 
symptoms of “delight at the proposed 
amusement, for the Lieutenant, though 
not much. given to observation, ex- 
claimed quickly, ‘“ You’re not afraid, 
lad ?” 

Still, I rather think, 1 should have 
declined this favour,—for Frank really 
meant it as a favour,—if his wife had 
not come in at the critical moment : 
no man would even seem to be a cow- 
ard in the presence of a woman, and, 
before I well knew what I was 
about, my word was pledged to the 
business, to the infinite delight of 
Frank, who thereupon showed me, 
with great glee, a brace of barkers, as 
he called them, that Kit was to scour 
for my. especial service. As to any 
danger I might run, that never once en- 
tered into Frank’s calculation ; he 
looked or these smuggling frays much 
asa fox-hunter looks on the chase, in 
which bruises and broken heads are 
necessary contingencies, not to be talk- 
ed of for a moment, and which by no 
means take away from the pleasure of 
the pursuit. 

Supper over, and the regular allow- 
ance of pipes and grog being duly des- 
patched, I was suffered to retire, with 
a promise from Frank of calling me 
if there was any stir among the smug- 
glers ; a promise that, it may be easily 
supposed, was altogether unsolicited 
on my part; indeed, I could have wil- 
lingly dispensed with his punctuality 
on this point, but I knew him too well 
to doubt his keeping his word, and it~ 
was now over late to draw back ; to 
bed therefore I went, in all that fer- 
ment of the spirits, which men of sed- 
entary habits never fail to experience 
after a day of travel. 

It was ten o’clock before I rose from 
my morning sleep,—the. only sleep { 

















had enjoyed,—and on going down to 
breakfast, I found that my friend was 
out, and myself very much in the way 
of Peggy and her mistress, whose daily 
occupations were ata stand-still from 
my laziness. My hostess had involun- 
tarily caught up a broom that had been 
left by Peggy, and I plainly saw that 
she was burning to commence a vigor- 
ous campaign against the dust and the 
spiders. In pity, therefore, to her 
troubles, I swallowed down my break- 
fast, without, indeed, the least danger 
to my throat, and posted off in quest of 
my friend, the Lieutenant, who, she 
told me, was at the battery, a name by 
which they had dignified a large 
mound of earth with two old guns, 
that might be said to be on half-pay, 
for though they retained their place, 
they were never employed. It was 
not, however, my fate to reach the bat- 
tery that morning, for I must needs try 
to make ashort cut tomy end, by 
which, as many wise men have done 
before me, I lost it altogether. The 
ground, a large tract of open country, 
was intersected by dykes ;_ the first of 
these, having low banks, and not being 
very wide, I got over easily enough ; 
the next was too much for me, and I 
therefore bent my course to a narrow- 
er part, which again led me into anoth- 
er difficulty, to be avoided by a similar 
circuit, and so on, till I was complete- 
ly entangled. The greater my efforts 
now, the more they removed me from 
my object, and, at last, they brought 
me to a small hollow, partly formed by 
nature, and partly by the chalk having 
been originally dug out for the purpose 
of making lime; three sides of it were 
perpendicular rocks, with here and 
there a few bread weeds, not unlike 
dock-leaves, shooting through the in- 
terstices ; the fourth sloped roughly 
down to a depth of ninety feet, or per- 
haps more, and was covered with bri- 
ars that twined their long thin arms 
with the high grass, and made the de- 
scent a work of toil, except by one 
beaten path. In breadth it was about 
two hundred feet, in length full twice 
as many. In the bottom was a cottage 
and garden, as I expected, for I had 
been used to these artificial glens in 
Kent, where they are sure to find occu- 
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pants the moment they are deserted by 
the chalk-miners. A soil is easily and 
cheaply formed from the sea-weedy 
while the exclusion of the wind, and 
the reflection of the sun from the chalk, 
make a shelter for trees and vegetables, 
which will thrive there much better 
than on the open downs, exposed as 
they are to all the bleakness of the 
weather, and the influence of the salt 
sea-air. 

Curiosity led me down into the hol- 
low, where I found the door of the 
cottage open, and the first object that 
attracted my attention was a young girl, 
apparently not more than seyenteen 
years of age : even in a drawing-room, 
amidst lights and crowds, the enemies 
to’all romance, I should yet have no- 
ticed her as something singular: but 
here, in this wild glen, where the mind 
was previously prepared by local cir- 
cumstance for the reception of every 
fanciful impression, I felt as much 
startled at her presence as if she had 
been a shadow from the world of spir- 
its. Iler form, though extremely ele- 
gant in its proportions, seemed*as light 
and airy as if no earth had entered into 
its composition ; her hair curled in jet- 
black ringlets about a face that was as 
pale as marble; her eyes were of a 
deep blue, with an expression that was 
something akin to madness; and a 
dark melancholy sate on her fore-head, 
that seemed to fling a shadow over the 
whole face, and deepen its natural pale- 
ness. What rendered her still more 
striking was the utter discordance of 
her dress and manners with the luxuri- 
ous poverty about her, in which wealth 
and want were strangely blended. A 
deal table, scored and stained, was wait- 
ed upon by half a dozen mahogany 
chairs, of as. many fashions as there 
were chairs ; two large silver goblets 
stood in the same row with a party of 
coarse white plates, flawed and fractur- 
ed in every direction ; and a Brussels 
carpet was spread on the floor, though 
the laths of the ceiling showed through 
the plaster above, like ribs from the 
thin sides of poverty. On the mantel- 
piece, which wastolerably well smoked, 
was a handsome gold time-keeper, flank- 
ed bya whole host of tobacco-pipes in 
every possible stage, from the black 
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stump to the immaculate whiteness of 
the perfect tube. Higher up, guns, 
pistols, and cutlasses were ranged in 
formidable order, and with the same 
love of variety no one weapon had its 
fellow. I had been too much used to 
such dwellings in my boyhood not to 
guess pretty well upon what company 
I had stumbled, and when a man came 
out of the inner room I was prepared 
to see a smuggler, but not to see Harry 
Woodriff. It was Harry, however !— 
the identical Harry !—and though full 
fifteen years had elapsed since we last 
walked together-on the cliffs of Kent, I 
knew him that instant ;_ it was impos- 
sible to mistake that peculiar face ; the 
features were too strongly cast original- 
ly to be much affected by time, which, 

indeed, had only hardened the mould 
against successive years, and not alter- 
éed it.—His name burst from my lips 
involuntarily—*“ Harry Woodriff !”” 

“ Aye, aye,’ exclaimed the old 
man, without the least symptom of re- 
cognition.—“ What cheer now, mess- 
mate °” 

“Don’t you know me, Harry ? 
Don’t you remember your old friend 
George, and our going off to the brig 
Sophy !” 

“ What! the Master?—Sink the 
customs! you can’t be he: George 
was a little rosy-faced chap, no higher 
than this table,” 

‘¢ That was fifteen years ago, Har- 
ry; and fifteen years will make a dif- 
ference in your little rosy faced chaps 
no higher than the table.’ 


“ Right, messmate ;—Sink the cus~ 


“toms! and so you'are the Master ?>— 


D—n you”—And he grasped me 
with his iron hand till my bones crack- 
ed again, though without the slightest 
change of feature on his part, or any 


symptoms of emotion in his voice.— 


«¢ Am as glad to see you as though you 
were an anker of brandy—Nance, 
gin “turning to his daughter, who 
ad hitherto looked on our meeting 
with silent curiosity,—* Fetch us a 
drop of the right Stuf and a clean 
emg stay, there’s plenty of 
s here.” 
% 1 don’t smoke, Harry, and as to 
drinking,” — 
« Yor don’t drink neither >” 
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“ Not at this hour.” 

“Why Lunnun has clean spoilt you, 
master—you could smoke, and drink 
too for that matter, and without asking . 
whether it was morn or midnight.— 
But you’re another-guess sort of chap 
now. You had better have staid in 
Kent, master.” 

6 Why did you leave it 7’ 

“ Wouldn't do—grew hat as h—ll 
—sink the customs !” 

“1 doubt whether you have much 
mended the matter by coming here.” 

“ Aye, aye; hard times, master, 
when a poor man can’t eat his bread 
and cheese without fighting for it first. 
Not that I much mind that either, if 
things were a little more on the square, 
but tis d—d hard to fight with the rope 
round one’s neck. It was all fair 
enough when they looked after the car- 
go and let the man alone: if they 
could seize the goods, that was their 
luck ; if we got off, that was ours ; 
and all friends afterwards. But now if 
they catch you, they haul you off to 
jail, and if you fight for it, they hang 
you up as though you were a pirate.— 
Sink the customs !” 

‘“ Better take to some other busi- 
ness.” 

“ Why, look ye, lad; I’m hard on 
sixty, and that’s over late to go ona 
new tatk. But here comes Nance 
with the grog—What’s that bottle, 
girl 7” 

‘¢ Some of the claret that you brought 


over last week for the inn-keeper 
of- 





“ Avast heaving, Nance—Not that 
I think the Master would tell tales, but 
—draw the cork.” 

This was more easily said than done, 
a corkscrew forming no part of Har- 
ry’s domestic economy, and for a long 
time Nancy worked at it with a broken 
fork to very little purpose. 

‘‘ Hand it over,” said Harry, and 
he gravely knocked off the neck of the 
bottle. 

“ There; Wve done it—Brave li- 
quor it is too, so help yourself, master. 
—Sink the customs ! Do you call that 
helping yourself? Here’s a change! 


You could put your beak deep enough 
into a pint pot when you were a 
younker.” 

















¢ Let me help you, Sir,” said Nan- 
cy, and she filled up my glass with a 
grace that certainly did not belong to 
a smuggler’s cottage. I could not 
keep my eyes off her, and the old man 
must have read my thoughts, for he 
spoke as if in answer to.them. 

“She did not learn it of me, you 
may be sure, master ; it was all got at 
Miss Trott’s boarding school.” 

*“ So, so,” thought I—* Another 
precious instance of parents educating 
their children above the sphere they 
are to fill in life,—refining them into 
misery.””. Something of the same kind 
was evidently passing through Nancy’s 
mind, for her eyes were suffused with 
tears, to the sore annoyance of the 
smuggler, who was dotingly fond of her 
notwithstanding his apparent apathy, 
and who was loved by her in return 
with no less sincerity. 

“What’s the matter with you,Nance? 
—Squalls again ?—Is there any thing I 
can do for you ?” 

There was a beseeching look in Nan- 
cy’s eyes, the meaning of which I did 
not then understand, but which was 
perfectly intelligible to Harry, for he 
added, though in his usual even tone,— 
“ That is, any thing but the old story. 
Is it a gown youavant ?—Silk ?>—Brus- 
sels lace? Only say the word, and it’s 
yours ; for not to tell you alie, Nance, 
if you wished for all the shells that lie 
between here and Dunkirk, you should 
have them or I’d drown for it--Sink 
the customs ! ” 

And all this he said without the least 
correspondence of tone, or, indeed any 
symptom of feeling, except that he laid 
one of his huge iron paws on the girl's 
right shoulder, and gently patted her. 
Nancy made no answer but by leaning 
her head on her father’s brawny bosom. 
Following up my first idea of the un- 
fitness of sach a situation to a girl of 
her habits, I referred her grief to that 
cause ; and under the idea of pleasing 
her, I ventured to suggest that she would 
do better by seeking her fortune in the 
world, and éven proffered my assis- 
tance. She cut short this proposal, 
however, with a tone of energy and 
decision that completely silenced me. 

“I shall go no where, Sir, without 
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my father. Where he is, there his 
daughter must and shall be.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause ; I was 
too much confounded by the manner of 
this address to make any reply: Harry 
kept on smoking his pipe as if we had 
been talking of matters that in no wise 
concerned him, and in a language that 
he did not understand, while the girl 
herself seemed to be struggling with 
some internal resolution. Fora few mo- 
ments she fixed her wild flashing eyes 
on me with a gaze so keen that it made 
the blood start up into my cheeks, till 
at last, as if satisfied with the inquiry, 
she repeated in a milder tone, “ 1 will 
not leave my father—Is this a time to 
leave him?” And she pointed to his 
grey hairs—‘ Is this a place? I will 
not leave him. But oh, Sir, if you are 
his friend, persuade him to quit this life, 
which must sooner or later end by the 
waves, or the sword, or the gallows. 
Persuade him, Sir ;—’tis a better deed 
than giving ten alms to the poor, for in 
that you save the body only, but here 
you save both soul and body. 
Persuade him, Sir ;—he shall not want 
—indeed he shall not—lI will work for 
him, beg for him, steal for him —” 

The poor creature burst into tears, 
exclaiming, “ O father ! father !”’ 

“« Hey for Dunkirk ! No soft-water, 
Nance ; you know I can’t abide it.— 
So, hark ye in your ear.” 

Ife drew his daughter aside, whis- 
pered a few words with his usual im- 
perturbability, and finished by exclaim- 
ing aloud, * I will, sink the customs !”* 

“* Will you indeed ?” 

“'There’s my hand to it—smuggler’s. 
faith !—Will you believe me now ?” 

Nancy enly answered with a kiss ; 
but there was still a restless ex ion 
about her. eyes and lips that showed 
she was far from being satisfied ; at 
the time I attributed it to some lurking 
distrusts of her father’s sincerity, for L 
had no doubt that he promised her to 
give up smuggling ; shrewd, however, 
as this guess was, it did not happen to 
be quite correct, and it was only by 
combining one fact with another that I 
afterwards get at the whole truth. !t 
seems that Harry had risked al! he. 


possessed, nearly four hundred pounds 
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in a single venture to Dunkirk, under 
the conduct of his son, and his prom- 
ise to quit the free trade was with ex- 
press reference to the safe return of his 
cargo,—a sort of compromise that 
could not altogether quiet the fears of 
Nancy. To those who are unac- 
quainted with such scenes it may ap- 
pear strange that the old man did not 
rather go out with the boat himself ; but 
the fact is, that in smuggling, as much, 
if not more, depends on the manage- 
ment by land than by water. Expe- 
rience has shown these people that 
they can put very little confidence in 
each other; the temptations to betray 
are much too strong for their slender 
stock of honesty; and the chiefs, 
therefore, seldom trust more than one 
of their associates with the secret of 
the boat’s landing-place, which one the 
rest follow at a moment’s warning, 
through brake and briar, over moor 
and mountain, like so many wild ducks 
after their leader. Now, Harry 
thought, and wisely, that such a secret 
could be trusted to no one so well as to 
himself, and he had therefore sent out 
his son, a stout able young fellow who 
had been brought up to the business 
from his cradle, while he himself staid 
behind to look after the landing of 
the cargo. 

It was now nearly two o’clock, the 
Lieutenant’s dinner hour, and I rose to 
take my leave, saying, “ To-morrow I 
will be here again. 


So saying, I left'the glen and return- 
ed tothe Lieutenant’s ;_ but, notwith- 
standing my improved knowledge in 
the geography of these parts, I did not 
arrive time enough to save my credit 
with my little fat hostess, whom I 
found in sad tribulation, fretting and 
fuming over half-cold fish, fowls done 
to death, and pudding that was as 
heavy as lead. 

The day passed as might have been 
expected ; my friend, in his capacity 
of host, toiled like a mill-horse to en- 
tertain me, and I, as in duty bound, 
laboured equally to be entertained, 
though it was by objects that could 
have no interest for me whatever. I 
was dragged successively to see his 
new cutter, the two old guns, the ken- 
nel of his seamen,—I can give it no 


better name,—and the birth of his 
Mids, who, according to his idea of 
things, were lodged like princes. ‘Their 


principality, however, did not appear - 


to me a subject for much envy ; it con- 
sisted of two apartments, one of which 
was a general bed-room, and the other 
a general parlour. The floor was 
sanded, and the white-washed walls 
were ornamented with a variety of 
long and short heads, and sundry witty 
inscriptions, such as “ ‘Tom Jenkins is 
a fool,” ® Sweet Polly Beaver,” 
“ Snug’s the word,” &c. &c. The 
windows, indeed, looked out upon the 
sea, and close under them was a patch 
of garden, which the Mids, in the lack 
of better occupation, had surrounded 
with a wall, formed of rude chalk 
blocks loosely piled together without 
cement; under this shelter a few cab- 
bages contrived to run to seed amidst a 
luxuriant crop of thistles. 


Having seen these lions, we return- 
ed to tea, and passed the dreary inter- 
val between that and supper-time in a 
water excursion, which only wanted a 
more congenial companion to have 
been delightful. 1 know nothing more 
annoying to a man of romantic habits 
than the being linked in with your 
plain matter-of-fact folks, who have no 
ideas associated with any subject be- 
yond what are presented to them by 
the obvious qualities of form and cel- 
our. My friend, though an excellent 
seaman, was precisely one of these ; 
he saw nothing in the ocean but a road 
for shipping; and as to the sky, I 
question much whether he ever looked 
up to it, except to take an observation. 
Still this water-excursion was not with- 
out itsuse; it had whiled away three 
hours, and that was something ; it had 
procured me an excellent appetite for 
supper, and that too was not to be 
slighted ; and lastly, the sea-air had so 
much influence on me, that, when bed- 
time came, I dropt fast asleep the very 
moment J laid my head on my pillow. 
My sleep, however, was any thing but 
quiet ; I dreamt, and my dreams were 
full of grotesque images, and all more 
vivid than any I have ever experienced 
either before or after. ‘The agony was 
too great for endurance, and | awoke. 
To my surprise there stood Frank by 






































my betl-side,a pair of cutlasses under 
his arm, and a candle in one hand, 
while with the other he pulled and tug- 
ged atme might and main. He had 
no doubt been the black dog of my 
dreams, for his fingers were closed. on 
my arm with the gripe of a black- 
smith’s vice. 

“ Why, how now, lad? You ate too 
much of the pork last night. And 
with that he gave me another shake as 
if he meant to shake my arm out of its 
socket. 

“ What’s the matter? What’s the 
matter ?”? I exclaimed, for I was not 
yet quite awake; and black dogs, and 
Nancies, were making a strange med- 
ley of it in my brain. 

“ There’s notime for talking—but 
clap on your rags as quick as may be.” 
—And | set about dressing myself al- 
most mechanically, while he paced up 
and down the room, as ifhe had been 
walking the quarter-deck, whistling a 
very popular, but not very elegant tune 
in all manner of times, now fast, and 
now slow, according to the rise and fall 
of his fits of impatience. In a few 
minutes, the last tie was tied, and the 
last button buttoned. 

“ Allready, lad ?>—Here’s your cut- 
Jass then, and your barkers. And now 
we'll clap on all sails and be up with 
them in a jiffy.” 

I was by this time fully awake and 
conscious of our business, for the night- 
air, that blew on me as we left the cot- 
tage, sobered down the fumes of sleep in 
an instant. ‘The wind was cold and 
boisterous, rolling the clouds along in 
dark broken masses over the sky, 
where neither moon nor stars were shi- 
ning, but there was a dull grey light that 
just served to make the darkness visible. 
Frank was incessantly urging me to 
speed, though we were going at a brisk 
rate, and as we went along communica- 
ted to me the whole matter, as an addi- 
tional stimulus to my tardiness. This 
was precisely what I anticipated; a 
smuggling boat had long been ex- 
pected on this very night, according to 
his information from the other side of 
the water; and some fishermen, bribed 
to his purpose, had kept a sharp look- 
out from their smack, and had thus been 
able to give him timely warning of their 
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approach, This story was told with 
great glee by my friend, but I must hon- 
estly confess that, “ I had no devotion 
to the business.”” While all was dark, 
and still, and nothing announced that 
the fray was near, and I had reason to 
believe that it was at leasta mile from 
us, I only felt anxious and bewildered ; 
but when a sudden shout burst on us, 
followed by a rapid discharge of fire- 
arms, and the turn of the cliff showed 
us the battle that moment begun and 
not a hundred yards from us——-what a 
change then came over me!—It was 
not fear, for it had none of the palsy of 
fear; my hand was firm and my eye 
was certain; but it was a most intense 
consciousness of self and of the present 
moment. - I felt I scarce knew how, 
nor even at this distance of time can f 
well make out what were my feelings ; 
to be thus suddenly dragged from warm 
sleep to deal with blows and death on 
the midnight shingle, was enough to 
stupify any man of peaceful habits, and 
such mine had been for many years. 
At this moment a voice seemed to whis- 
per close to my ear “ Mary!” So per- 
fect was the illusion,—if it was illusion, 
—that I involuntarily echoed, “ Mary / 
and looked up for the speaker. Yet no 
Mary was there—how, indeed, could 
she be?—Still it was her voice; I was 
neither drunk, nor dreaming, nor luna- 
tic, and yet I heard it as clearly as ears 
could hear it, and at the sound my heart 
swelled, and I felt that I should dare 
any thing. In an instant I was in the 
very midst of the fray, dealing my 
blows right and left with all the fury of 
amaniac. As I learnt afterwards, my 
death had been certain twenty times in 
the course of the scuffle, if it had not 
been for Frank, and still more for 

Harry, who was fighting among the 
smugglers, yet could not fi his 
young friend, though his hand was 
against him. Many a blow that was 
meant for me was parried by their 
watchfulness ; but of all this 1 knew 
nothing ; when all was over,—and it. 
had scarcely lasted ten minutes,—I had 
only a confused recollection of having 
struggled stoutly for life amidst 
sword-cuts and pistol-shots, and men 
dropping as if struck by some invisible 
power. It is difficult to make any body 
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understand this, who never has been in 
danger, or who has‘so often faced it, that 
the circumstance has lost its novelty ; 
these are sensations that belong only to 
the first time of perilling life, and are 
totally independent of fear or courage ; 
they cannot occur a second time. 

The fray ended by the seizure of all 
the goods, the death of five smugglers, 
and the capture of two, who afterwards 
contrived to get away. As to the rest, 
they all escaped, as I then imagined, by 
favour of the dykes and their better 
knowledge ofthe country, with the ex- 
ception of one poor wretch, who was 
desperately wounded; him they bore 
into a near boat-house, which was noth- 
ing more than a rude shed, pitched and 
tarred, and covered with dry sea-weed, 
asa sort of shelter for the nets and 
skiffs when not employed. Hither I 
went with the rest, and looked upon a 
scene that I shall not easily forget; the 
poor creature was lying on the ground, 
pale and dripping with blood ; his 
neckcloth had been taken off, and his 
clothes were torn to tatters. As the 
torches glared on his eyes, they seemed 
blue and glassy, and as if fixed in their 
sockets ; he was evidently dying, and 
though I had often looked on death in 
hospitals, I could not stand this sight. 
The visitations of nature may be even 
more painful to the sufferer, but there is 
something soothing in the idea that they 
are visitations of nature; the sick one 
is struck by the hand of the Deity him- 
self; he is only undergoing the common 
doom: but a violent death is always 
connected with the idea of crime or of 
unusual suffering ; it is an end that 


~ might have been avoided ; and as I ga- 


zed on this poor creature, my very heart 
was sick; every thing was beginning to 
swim before me, when I rushed out into 
the open air, and even there I was forc- 
ed tolean a few moments for support 
against the shed. 

As I began to breathe more freely in 
the night-wind, my attention was caught 
by the sound of voices, and on looking 
round, I saw on the shingles below, on 
the other side of the dyke, where the 
fight had first taken place,a young girl 


- supporting a wounded smuggler in her 


arms ; it was too dark to distinguish 
their faces with any degree of precision, 


but their voices soon betrayed them to. 
me. My blood ran cold as I listened 
to the following short dialogue, for I was 
in the shadow and could not be seen by 
the speakers. : 

«‘ Sink the customs! It’s of no use, 
Nance; I’m fairly aground, and you 
ha’n’t strength enough to shove me off 
again. So here I must lie, old rotten 
hull as:I am, till they find me, and then 
I swing for it.” 

“ But try, father; only try 5 lean 
on me.” 

Again she endeavoured to drag or 
rather support the old man forwards, 
and her efforts were really wonderful 
for a creature so slim and lightly form- 
ed. She actually succeeded in drag- 
ging him up a low bank, and even a few 
yards beyond it, but there her strength 
failed ; she could go no further, and it 
was only by an almost superhuman 
exertion that she held him from falling. 

“ It won’t do, Nance; this shot in 
the thigh wont let me move an inch 
farther—so here I must be caught, and 
1 suppose they’ll hang me for being 
found in arms against the King’s offi- 
cers. Sink the customs ! They shan’t 
tie a noose about my neck, however. 
We'll blow up the ship sooner than 
she shall fall into the hands of the en- 
emy. So give usa kiss, my girl—God 
bless you. And now—hey for Dun- 
kirk !” 

And I saw him hold a pistol to his 
breast, which Nanéy seized with a sup- 
pressed scream. Poor thing! her 
gestures at that moment would have 
wrung pity from a heart of stone. 

“For God’s sake, father—for your 
poor Nancy’s sake—there is yet hope. 
Some of our friends may return before 
the king’s-men leave the boat-house.” 

“ Not much likelihoods of that, 
Nance: they’ll hardly slip their own 
necks into a halter to save mine.” 

And I stood listening to all this, 
like-a fool! I must have been be- 
wildered—~stunned at what had pas- 
sed. But T was now awake again, 
and, cursing my own dullness that 
could waste so many precious mo- 
ments, I dashed down into the dyke, 
waded knee-deep through the mud 
and water, and with infinite difficulty 
clambered up the opposite bank, where 
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l was instantly observed by the old 
smuggler. 

“Sink the customs ! 
here, Nance.” 

In another moment I was at his 
side, but in that moment the pistol was 
discharged, and he dropped into my 
arms mortally wounded, exclaim- 
ing :— 

rf Sink the customs! You are too 
late to hang me, messmate. Nance, 
my girl, they cannot say your father 
was hung; you’re a wife now for any 
man,—the best in the land, let him be 
who he will.—Sink the customs !” 

“ °Tis I, Harry—your friend, 
George Seymour.” 

“ What, the Mastes!—Give us 
your hand—d n you !—You’re a 
brave lad, Master—fought better than 
any six of the King’s blue jackets, 
thof it was against myself.—But, Mas- 
ter,”— 

He tried to go on, but could not, and 
was evidently bleeding apace internal- 
ly, though one little drop of blood up- 
on his lips was the only outward sign 
of injury. 

“ Master—you'll think of ?— 

Again the words were as if stifled 
in his breast as he pointed with a shiv- 
ering hand to Nancy. But I replied 
to the sign, for 1 understood it well— 
too well. 

“ She shall not want a home, Har- 
ry, while I have one.” 

“God bless you, Master. Nancy, 
my girl, where are you ?>—The night 
grows so dark—or something is com- 
ing over my eyes—kiss me, Nance.” 

And Nancy moved towards him 
with a calmness that was truly fright- 
ful. As she stooped to kiss him, some- 
thing like a smile passed over her blue 
lips.—May I never see such asmile 
again!—In the same moment Harry 
was slightly convulsed,and With a groan 
that was scarcely audible he expired in 
my arms. | 

_ By this time, the Lieutenant and 
his party, who had been alarmed by 
the report of the pistol, came up to us, 
and explanations were asked and giv- 
en in less time than it has taken me to 
Write or my readers to peruse them, 
Frank carefully minuted down every 
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thing in his pocket-book, and, having 
given the dead body in charge to a par- 
ty of his seamen, attempted in his rude 
way to comfort Nancy. The poor 
girl, however, was not in a state to 
need, or listen to, comfort; the blow 
had stunned her into insensibility, and 
there she was a thing of life, but with- 
out its functions. After many fruitless 
attempts at consolation, he exclaimed in 
atone that under any other circum- 
stances had been ludicrous,— 

“ By G—d! the poor thing has 
gone mad or stupid! I tell you what, 
George, we'll have her home with us, 
and put her in Bet’s hands; she’s a 
better doctor than half our old women 
in the navy.” 

This was no sooner said than done, 
and without either thanks or opposi- 
tion from Nancy, who seemed to have 
lost all powers of volition.—The Lieu- 
tenant’s wife, however, feeling that 
such a case was something beyond the 
usual range of her practice, begged the 
ship-surgeon might be sent. for, and 
willingly sank into the subordinate dis- 
pleasure of Frank, who bated the very 
sight of a doctor. Yet neither the 
skill of the one, nor the more than sis- 
terly attention of the other, availed 
any thing. The morning came, and 
she was evidently mad; a second, and 
a third day followed, and still she was 
no better ; the idea that her father liv- 
ed, and was to be hung, had got firm 
hold of her mind, and nothing could 
root it out. All we could say was in 
vain ; she brooded on this one thought 
with a sullen silence, much worse than 
any violence of frenzy could have 
been ; and I now began to feel myself 
placed in’ a most awkward situa- 
tion by my promise, so unwittingly 
given, to the father. It could not 
be expected that Frank would trouble 
himself many days longer with a ma- 
niac, and what was I to do with her ? 
One moment I wished the poor thing 
might die, and in the next was angry 
with myself for my selfishness :—then 
again, I cursed the hour that brought 
me on such an unlucky visit; .when, 
as if all this was not enough, | was 
summoned to the coroner’s inquest, 
sitting on the body of Henry Wood 

















riff. Iwas not a little surprised at 
such a call, but it seems I might have 
spared my wonder; for however the 
smugglers may perish, this ceremony is 
never omitted, and the inquest had al- 
ready sate on the others who were 
found dead near the beach. 


Internally vowing to leave this 
abominable place within the next four- 
and-twenty hours—never to return,— 
I set off in obedience to the summons 
of the law, and found the inquest as- 
sembled in the parlour of a little pub- 
lic-house, divided only by a field from 
the village. Here too was Frank, 
witha party of his sailors, either as 
witnesses or accessories. The foreman 
of the inquest was a short stout man, 
with around face, and a short nose 
turned up as if in scorn of the two 
thick lips that opened beneath it, and 
a pair of yellow, flaring eyes, though 
destitute of all expression. He look- 
ed full of the dignity of his office, and, 
as Tentered, was in the high tide of 
discussion with a stout young smuggler, 
who by his tone and manner seemed to 
care very little for any body present. 
This proved to be the son of poor 
Harry ; and he spoke out his mind as 
plainly as his father would have done, 
though not quite so coolly. 

“ Then, I'll be d——d if you do. 
Gentlemen, as you call yourselves, 
there’s ne’er a Crowner of you all 
shall drive a stake through the old 
man’s corpse, while there’s a hand to 
this body.” — 

“ Respect the dignity of the court, 
young man. Your father, being com- 
pos, did make away with. himself. I 
take it, gentlemen, the evidence is suf- 
ficient to that effect; but we'll present- 
ly examine Mr. Seymour—” 

“¢ My name is Seymour.” 

“ Pray be seated, Mr. Seymour; I'll 
speak to you directly. Your father, 
I say, being compos, did make away 
with himself, and the law, in that case 
made and provided, says,” 

“ Damn the law. I say, whoever 
runs a stake through my father’s body, 
1’]l send a bullet through his head. So 
now you all know my mind, and let 
him try it who likes it.” 

With this he burst out of the court 





? 


to the great dismay of the foreman, 
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who, when he recovered from his sur- 
prise, said in a tone of grave impor- 
tance :— 

“ This is contempt of the court, - 
and must be punished.” 

The Lieutenant, however, put in his 
veto ; for with all his roughness he did 
not want for feeling, and the gallantry 
of the young smuggler had evidently 
won his heart. 

“‘ Psha! the poor fellow only speaks 
up for his father, and he has a right to 
do so.” 

“‘ Yes, but with your leave, Lieuten- 
ant E “eg 

‘¢Come, come, Master Denton, I 
know you are too kind-hearted to hurt 
the lad for such a trifle.” 

“ Trifle! Do you call it a trifle to 
damn the court.” 

“ Well, call it what you will, but let 
the poor fellow go scot-free. He has 
enough of it already, I think ; his 
goods have been taken, his father kil- 
led, and his sister is run mad.” 

“ Why, as you say, Lieutenant 
E , lam not hard-hearted, and— 
Oh, Mr. Seymour, I beg your pardon 
for detaining you. We want your ev- 
idence in this business, merely as a 
matter of form. You were present 
when Harry Woodriff shot himself.— 
Administer the oath to Mr. Seymour.” 


The oath was accordingly adminis- 
tered in due form, and I was reluctant- 
ly compelled to tell the whole business, 
which still farther authorized the little 
foreman in his darling scheme of bury- 
ing a man in the meeting of four roads, 
and driving a stake through his body. 
1 do not believe he was really of a bad 
disposition, but this ceremony flattered 
his importance, besides that it gratified 
the appetite for horror so common to 
all vulgar minds. ‘To have been pre- 
sent at such a sight, under any circum- 
stances, would have delighted him, 
merely as a spectator ; but to have it 
take place under his own immediate 
auspices, was too great a treat to he 
given up for any consideration that 
Frank or myself could offer. In ad- 
dition to the mere pleasure of the 
thing itself, his persistency gave him 
in his own eyes all the dignity of @ 
man resolute in the performance of his 
duty, however unpleasant, and in spite 














wid. 


ef the most powerful solicitations. 
We were, therefore, obliged to yield 
the point, and leave the field to the lit- 
‘tle foreman, who instantly selected half 
a dozen stout peasants to keep watch 
over the body. 

In coming out we saw a knot of 
smugglers in earnest Conversation at 
the end of the street, about fifty yards 
from us. Among them was young 
Woodriff, whose gestures spoke pretty 
plainly that the council was not a 
peaceful one, and the Lieutenant was 
not slow in guessing their purpose. 

“ Do you see them, George? Just 
as I thought :—they Il have a haul now 
at the old smuggler’s body before night 
is over, and i'll not stand in their way 
for any coroner’s quest of them all—- 
not I. It’s no seaman’s duty to look 
after corpses.” 

As he said this, we came close upon 
the little party, who were suddenly si- 
lent, eyeing us with looks of scorn and 
sullen hatred, that made me expect a 
second fray ; Frank, however, was too 
brave to be quarrelsome. 

“ You need not scowl so, lads; I 
have only done my duty, and mayhap 
I may be sorry to have it to do, but 
still it was my duty, and I did it, and 
will do it again, if the same thing hap- 
pens again. But that’s neither here 
nor there. All I meant to say was, 
that [ shall keep a sharp look-out 
on the water to-night for any boat that 
inay be coming over; and, in case of 
the worst, I shall have all hands aboard. 
So, good bye to you.” 

“ ‘The Lieutenant’s: a brave fellow 
after all,” said one, as we walked off.— 

“ T never thought worse of him,” re- 
plied young Harry ; “but if I find out 
the scoundrel who first shot my father, 
b——t my soul, but he’s as dead a man 
as any that lies in the church-yard.” 


“ Come on, George,” cried the Lieu- 
tenant; “ if [ seem to hear what these 
fellows say, I must notice it,and I don’t 
that, if I can help it—poor dev- 
ils |”? 

It may be easily supposed that the 
day did not pass very pleasantly, with 
me at least, who was not used to the 
trade of murder, though on Frank the 
whole business made very little im- 





.pression ; he was too much accustom- 
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ed to such things to be much affec- 
ted by them,—for a sailor’s life is one 


of occurrences, while that of a studious . 


man flows on so equally, that a simple 
thunder, storm is to him a matter of ex- 
citement. My brain seemed to reel 
again, and I was heartily glad when 
eleven o’clock gave me an excuse for 
retiring, for 1 was wearied out—mind 
and body, and wished for nothing so 
much as to be alone. 

lt was a dark and stormy night, 
though as yet no rain fell; the thunder 
too rolled fearfully, and the ‘lightning 
leapt along the waters, that were almost 
as black as the clouds above them. I 
was too weary for sleep, and feeling no 
inclination to toss about for hours in 
bed, placed myself at the window toen- 
joy the sublimity of the tempest. At 
any other time this splendid scene 
would have been delightful to me, but 
now it awoke none of its usual sympa- 
thies : it was in vain that I tried to 
give myself up to it—my mind was out 
of tune for such things. Still I sate 
there, gazing on the sea,—when my 
attention was diverted by a gentle tap 
at the door, and ere I could well an- 
swer, it swung slowly back on its hin- 
ges, and Nancy stood before me, with 
a lamp in one hand, and a large case- 
knife in the other. I thought she was 
asleep, for her eyes, though wide open, 
were fixed ; and her voice, when she 
spoke, was subdued and bro‘en, exact- 
ly like one who talks in his slumbers. 
Something, however, may be attributed 
to the excited state of my fancy. 


“ T must pass through your window, 
it opens upon the lawa—for the front 
door is locked and the key taken away 
by the Lieutenant, who is out at sea to- 
night on the watch for smugglers.” 

As she muttered this indistinctly, 
she glided across the room to the win- 
dow, and, undoing the button that held 
it, walked slowly out. Still oppressed 
with the idea ofher being asleep, I made 
no opposition, fearing that she might 
be seriously affected in health or mind 
by any sudden attempt to wake her. 
At the same time I resolved not to lose 
sight of her lest she should fall into peril 
from the cliffs of the dykes, and accord- 
ingly I followed her steps at a short 
distance till we came to the public-house. 
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Late as the hour was, the people had 
not yet gone to bed, for lights were shi- 
ning through the kitchen-window, and 
from the room immediately over it came 
the glimmer of a solitary lamp that 
stood on a table by the casement. 
Hitherto Nancy had gone on without 
taking the least notice of my presence, 
which had served to confirm me in the 
idea that she walkedin her sleep,—but 
now she turned round upon me— 

“ The Lieutenant’s wife told me tru- 
ly ; he is here; but not a word ; follow 
me softly,—as though you feared to 
wake the dead.” 

I saw now that she was really awake, 
and my first impulse was either by force 
or persuasion to take her back. And 
yet to what purpose ? Ifher madness 
should grow violent I could always 
overpower her, and at any rate we were 
going to, and not from, assistance. I 
did therefore as she bade me, and fol- 
lowed her in silence, while she went 
cautiously up to the window, and hav- 
ing examined what was passing within 
with all the deliberate cunning of a ma- 
niac, then gently lifted the latch of the 
door, which opened into a narrow brick- 
passage to the leftofthe kitchen. At 
the end of it was a short flight of stairs, 
and these led us into the room where I 
had before observed the lamp was bur- 
ning; in the middle of the chamber 
was a plain deal coffin on tressels, in 
which lay the corpse of poor Harry, 
all but the face covered over with a dir- 
ty table-cloth. 1 now saw plainly that 
the peasants had held their watch be- 
low from pure fear of being in the same 
room with the dead, and a state 
of partial intoxication might account for 
their having left the door open,—but to 
what purpose was this visit of Nancy’s? 
She did not long leave me in doubt. 


“Now, Mr. Seymour; you call 
yourself my father’s friend; you have 
eaten of his bread ;—will you see him 
hung like a thief on a gibbet?” 

The strangeness of this appeal start- 
led me so that I knew not well what to 
answer. She repeated the question 


while her eyes flashed fire: 

Will you see him hung ?>—hung ?— 
hung ?— You uiderstand that word, I 
suppose.” 

6 My dear Nancy,”— 


“ By God’s light, coward, I havea 
mind to put this knife into you. Don’t _ 
you see he is their prisoner—in chains ? 
—And to-morrow he will be tried and 
hung—Yes, my poor father will be 
hung.” 

And in her changing mood she wept 
and sobbed like an infant ; this howev- 
er did not last long— 

«¢ But they shall not—no—they shall 
not. Here, take this knife—plunge it 
into him, that they may not have him 
alive—’tis a hard task for a daughter, 
and since you are here take it and stab 
him as he sleeps—mind you do not 
wake him though—stab home—no 
half-work—home to the heart—you 
know where it is—Here, here.” 


She placed my hand upon her heart 
as if to show me where to strike—I drew 
back shuddering. 

“ Coward !—But you shall do it— 
it is a task of your own seeking—you 
came here of your own free will—I did 
not ask you to follow me—and you shall 
do it!” 

I knew not what to say or do, and 
for a moment thought of flinging my- 
self upon her to force away the knife, 
when I heard a scuffle below. A few 
blows were exchanged, a single pistol- 
shot discharged, and immediately after 
was the tramp of feet upon the stairs. 
Nancy uttered a loud shriek— 

“ ‘They are here !” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than 
she rushed up to the coffin, and ere I 
could prevent her, plunged the knife 
twice or thrice into tue dead body. In 
the same instant the room was filled 
with smugglers, headed by young 
Woodriff, who was astonished as _ well 
he might be, at the extraordinary scene 
before him. 

“ Mr. Seymour !—Nance too !— 
Poor girl !—But we have no time for 
talking, so all hands to work and help 
bear off the old man to the boat—we’ll 
soon have him in five fathoms water 
out of the reach of these b d_ har- 
pies.” 

«¢My father !—You shall not take 
my father from me !”—shrieked the 
poor maniac, 

“ Be quiet, Nance !—Gently, lads, 
down the stair-case—look to our Nance, 
Mr. Seymour—gently, lads—I’d soon- 








et knock twenty living men on the head 
than hear one blow given to a dead 
one.” 

So saying, and having again briefly 
entreated my care of his sister, he fol- 
lowed the corpse out, while the unfor- 
tunate maniac, quite contrary to my ex- 

ctations made no farther opposition. 
She leant for a time against the window 
without speaking a word, and when I 
tried tu persuade her to return, very 
calmly replied,—“ with all my heart. 
To what purpose should I stay here 
since they have taken my father from 
me? They’ll hang him now, and I can- 
not help it.” 

‘¢ My poor girl, your father is dead.” 

Nancy smiled contemptuously, and, 
passing her hand across ~ brow as if 
exhausted, said, “ I am ready to faint ; 
will you be kind enough to fetch me a 
glass of water.” 

She did, indeed, seem ready to drop, 
and I went down into the kitchen to 
fetch the water. Seven or eight smug- 
glers were there keeping watch over 


the peasants, and the sentinel, mistak- 


ing me for an enemy, levelled his pistol 
at my head ; but the priming flashed in 
the pan, and, before he could repeat 
the attack, an old man, who had often 
seen me with Frank, stepped between 
us just in good time tosave me by his 
explanation. 

Upon telling him my purpose he 
directed me to the well in the yard, at 
the same time putting a lantern into 
my hand with a caution to “ look to the 
rotting tackling.”——A caution that was 
not given without: good reason, for the 
wood-work round the well was so de- 
cayed that it would scarcely bear the 
action of the cylinder. 

Ina few minutes 1 had drawn up 
the bucket, and hastened back to Nan- 
cy with a jug full of the water. To 
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my great rise she was gone, and 
I the yal late indeed,—that her 
request for water was merely a trick to 
get rid of me, that she might the better 
escape, though, what her farther object 
in it might be, 1 could not possibly di- 
vine. It was not long, however, 
before I learnt this too ; for on looking 
out of the window, I saw her, with the 
lamp still in her hand, pushing out to 
sea in a small skiff, that was half afloat, 
and held only by a thin cable. How 
she contrived to throw off the rope | 
know not, but she did contrive it— 
perhaps she had the knife with her, and 
cut it. Be this as it may, she was 
pushing off amidst the breakers that 
burst about her most tremendously, 
and kept up a most violent surf for at 
least half a mile from the shore. Was 
not this under the idea of rescuing her 
father ? 

In an instant I gave the alarm, and 


the smugglers, leaving the peasants to_ 


do their worst, hurried off with me to 
the beach. Nancy was now about a 
hundred yards from the shore in the 
midst of a furious surge, for though it 
was too dark to see her, the glimmer 
of the lamp was visible every now and 
then as the boat rose upon the waters. 

“ By G—d! it’s of no use,”+said 
the old smuggler,—“ No skiff can get 
through them breakers.” 

“ Well, but she has.” 

“< Not yet, Master—-see—the light’s 
gone— it’s all up with her now.” 

The light had indeed gone, and not 
as before to rise again with the rise of 
the waters. Minute after minute 
elapsed, and still all was dark upon the 
waves,—and the next morning the 
corpse of Nancy Woodriff was found 
onthe sands, about half a mile from 
the place where she had first pushed 
off amid the breakers. 


: 
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Oviginal Poetry. 





(Monthly Magazines.) 
FAREWELL TO MY FRIENDS. 


Oh ! wear no mourning weeds for me, when I am laid i’the ground ; 
Oh ! shed no tears for one whose sleep will then be sweet and sound. 
Only, my friends ! do this for me—pluck many a pale primrose, 
And strew them on my shroud, before the coffin lid they close. 


And lay the heartease on my breast, meet emblem there ‘twill be : 
And place within my hand a branch of fragrant rosemary. 

And by the buried bones of those, whom living, I loved best, 

See me at last laid quietly, then leave me to my rest : 


And when the church-bell tolls for me its last long heavy knell— 
As the deep murmur dies away, bid me a kind farewell. 

And stay—methinks there’s something yet I’d fain request of ye-- 
Something I’d bid ye comfort, keep, or love, for love of me. 


My nurse !—Oh she will only wait till I am fast asleep ; 

Then close beside me, stealthily to her own pillow creep. 

My dog !—poor fellow !—let him not know hunger, hardship, wrong— 
But he is old and feeble too, he will not miss me long. 


My dwelling !—that will pass away to those, when I am gone, 
Will rase the lovely edifice to its foundation stone. 


i My flowers !—that in deep loneliness have been as friends to me— 
My garden—that, let run to waste, a common field will be. 


SSR nae hg 


So then, [’ve nothing more to ask, and little left to give ; 
a And yet I know in your kind hearts my memory will live. 
A! And so farewell, my dear good friends ! 
[ part with some in love—with all in peace and charity. 


4 


My picture !—that’s already yours, resemblance true, ye say ; 
Oh ! true indeed—a thing of dust, that vanisheth away. 

My harp !—but that’s a fairy gift I can bequeath to none— 

q Unearthly hands will take it back, when the last strain is done. 


And farewell, world ! to thee— 





| SCOTTISH SONG. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


fTHov hast vow'd by thy faith, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white hand of thine, 

And by all the low’ring stars of heaven, 
That thou wad aye be mine ; 

And I have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart of thine, 

By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 
That thou shalt aye be mine. 


Foul fa’ the hand wad loose sic band, 
And the heart wad part sic love ; 

But there is nae hand can loose the band, 
But the finger of Him above. 

Though the wee wee cot maun be my bield,* 
And my clothing e’en sae mean, 

I should lap up rich in the faulds of love, 
Heaven’s armfu’ of my Jean. 


by Satna tems toss 





Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me, 
Far softer than the down ; 

And love wad winnow o’er us _ his kind 

wings, 

And sweetly we’d sleep, and soun’ : 

Come here to me, thou lass whom I love, 
Come here and kneel wi’ me ; 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 
And I cannot pray but wi’ thee. 





The wind is sweet amang the new flowers, 
The wee birds sing soft on the tree, 

Our gudeman sits in the bonny sunshine, 
And-a blythe auld bodie is he ; 

The beuk maun be ta’en when he comes 
Wi’ the holy psalmodie ; {hame, 

And I will speak of thee when I pray, 
And thou maun speak of me. 
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THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR. 


A Counsel in the Common Pleas, 
Who was esteem’d a mighty wit, 
Upon the strength of a chance hit 

Amid a thousand flippancies, 

And his occasional bad jokes 
In bullying, bantering, browbeating, 
Ridiculing and maltreating 

Women or other timid folks, 

In a late cause resolved to hoax 

A clownish Yorkshire farmer—one 
Who by his uncouth look and gait, 
Appear’d expressly meant by fate 

For being quizz'd and play’d upon. 


So having tipp’d the wink to those 
In the back rows, 

Who kept their laughter bottled dowa 
Until our wag should draw the cork, 

He smiled jocosely on the clown, 
And went to work. 


‘ Well, Farmer Numscull, how go calves 
at York ?” 
‘*¢ Why—not, Sir, as they do wi’ you, 
But on four legs instead of two.” 


‘¢ Officer !” cried the legal elf, 

Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

“ Do pray keep silence down below there. 

Now look at me, clown, and attend, 

Have I not seen you somewhere, 
friend ?”’— 

“ Yees—very like—I often go there.” 


“ Our rustic’s waggish—quite laconic,” 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic ;—~ 
“| wish I'd known this prodigy, 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On circuit was at York residing.— 
Now, Farmer, do for once speak true, 
Mind, you ’re on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever, 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding ?” 


“« Why noa, Sir, no ; we’ve got our share, 
But not so many as when you were there.’ 





IT’S HAME AND IT’S HAME. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Tne following Song is noticed in the introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel, 
and part of it is sung by Richie Moniplies. It is supposed to come from the li 
The chorus is old. 


ef a Scottish Jacobite exile. 


ps 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
O, hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
There’s an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face will be fain, 
As I pass through Annan-water with my bonnie bands again ; 
When the flower is in the bud, and the leaf upon the tree, 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countree. 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
The green leaf of loyalty’s beginning for to fa’, 
The bonnie white rose it is withering and a’, 
But I'll water’t with the blood of usurping tyrannie, 
And green it will grow in my ain countree. 


It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain I would be, 

O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
There’s nought now from ruin my countree can save 
But the keys of kind heaven to open the grave, 
That all the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again aad fight for their ain countree. 


4. 
It’s hame and it’s hame, hame fain would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countree ; 
The great now are gane a’ who ventured to save, 
The new grass is growing aboon their bloody grave, 
But the Sun threugh the mirk blinks blythe in my ee, 
Pll shine on ye yet in your ain countree, 
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NORWAY. 


‘For the following short, but agreeable account of an excursion into the  inieri- 
rior of Norway, we are indebted to Mr. William Bullock ; whose object, the procur- 
ing of a herd of Rein-deer,* will explain several of the allusions in his letter, which 
contains as natural and spirited a sketch of the Country and its inhabitants as we have 
ever seen comprised within so small a compass, and presented in so unaffected a form.] 


Dear——, Roraas, March 8, 1822. 


AS I imagined a detailed account of 
my route from Christiana to this 
place would be neither amusing nor 
interesting, { shall only remark that I 
performed the journey in four days, the 
first two on horseback; and after- 
wards in sledges which I think a pleas- 
ant mode of conveyance. On the 
evening of the first, and morning of 
the second day, I passed a part of 
Lake Moisen, the largest body of 
fresh water in Norway, and I believe 
upwards of 80 miles long, though not 
more than 7 broad. I several times 
left the road, and followed for miles 
the course of the Glomme, a rapid riv- 
er, but at this time hard frozen ; and 
on Sunday evening last I arrived at 
Roraas in good health and spirits. 

My first inquiries,on Monday mern- 
ing, were for the Laplanders, or, as 
they are here called, Fins. There 
were none in the town, but J was in- 
formed that at Northveigan, about 24 
miles distant, I should find eight coys 
or houses. I immediately determined 
to visit them, and for that purpose laid 
in a stock of brandy and tobacco, with- 
out which, I was given to understand, 
it would be impossible to conclude any 
kind of a bargain with them; aod 
having engaged a guide with a couple 
of sledges, I set out early on Tuesday 
morning, accompanied by my Inter- 
preter. Our way lay up a small river 
which runs from the great Lake Ore- 
sund, and there being but little snow 
upon the ice, we found the travelling 
delightful. ©The morning was ex- 
tremely cold, but, wrapt in my rein- 
skin coat, wolf gloves, fin shoes, and 
large boots, I felt as warm and com- 
fortable as if seated beside a good fire 
in London. Wehad proceeded about 
six miles, when my guide pointed out 


a party of Fins, with their sledges and 
deer, coming towards us. So great 
was my anxiety to meet them, that I 
put my horse into a full gallop, and in 
a few moments put myself into the 
snow by upsetting my sledge ; this a 
little cooled my ardour, and I thought 
it prudent, on regaining my seat, to 
proceed at a more moderate pace. 

The Fin party consisted of six men 
and fourwomen; they all saluted me 
by taking off their caps, and seemed not 
a little astonished at finding a person 
amongst them who could neither speak 
Norwegian nor Finish. On my Inter- 
preter’s telling them I was an English- 
man from London, and the person with 
whom Jans and his wife lived, they all 
at once exclaimed—* Ya so, Jans an 
Caren, ya so, ya so.” Caren’s broth- 
er was one of the party, but like the 
rest, made few enquiries after her. 

On my asking if they had any deer 
to sell, they wished to know if we had 
not a dram to give them: this we re- 
fused, as we could not get to it without 
great trouble; upon which a Swedish 
Fin said, he could not think what kind 
of people we were, not to have so 
much as a drop of brandy. 

The deer, when we met, seemed in 
the last stage of exhaustion, their 
tongues hanging out and panting as if 
ready to drop, but upon the signal be- 
ing given, they instantly set off at a 
long swinging trot, and their drivers 
sprung dextrously to their seats. I 
observed that in consequence of the 
sledges being laden, both men and wo- 
men sat astride on them. After 
watching their progress for a few min- 
utes we again renewed our journey,and 
in a short time arrived at a farm-house, 
where we stopped to feed our horses. 
Nailed over the door, I with grief of 
heart saw a pair of the Red-throated 





* See Ath. vol. x. p. 206. 











Diver, and on going in found a string 
of their eggs, as well as those of the 
great Cock of the wood and Ptarmagan. 
Here we got excellent boiled milk and 
flap bread ; having partaken of which 
and refreshed our horses, we again set 
out for Northveigan. 

As we advanced we found the snow 
deeper, and the track we were to fol- 
low scarce discernible. Upon hearing 
my Interpreter call out, I looked back, 
and could but just see his hat and his 
horse’s tail ; he had gone too near the 
edge of the path, his horse missed its 
footing, fell headlong into the soft snow, 


and dragged driver and sledge after . 


him: they were not without some dif: 
ficulty extricated from their disagreea- 
ble situation. This accident made us 
more careful, and we proceeded so 
slowly that it was near 12 o’clock be- 
fore we arrived at some houses, three 
miles distant from the place of our des- 
tination. Here we found the wife of 
the person at whose abode we were to 
stop, who, having heard that one of 
her neighbour’s cows was sick, had 
come over in her sheas or snow-skates 
to see the patient. When she under- 
stood we were to be her visitors, she 
gave her sheas to our guide, and put- 
ting on her jacket of rein calf-skin, 
took her station behind my sledge. I 
offered her my seat, but she would by 
no means accept of it. After passing 
an arm of Lake Oresund, our road lay 
through a wood, trackless as if no foot 
had passed it for ages, though our Host- 
ess had gone that way in the morning, 
and no snow had fallen in the interval ; 
but the wind drifting the lighter parti- 
cles of that already fallen, soon fills up 
all traces of those who traverse these 
wintry deserts. 

On my arrival I presented a letter 
from the Director of the copper-works 
at Roraas to the burly looking master 
of Northveigan: who, though his 
dress and general appearance remind- 
ed me strongly of the hero of Old 
Mortality, was as good-natured a sim- 
ple fellow as I ever met with. 

After having set before us boiled fish, 
called Seak, caught in the neighbour- 
ing lake, he offered to accompany us 
to the Fins, who were sitting (as it is 
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here termed) about three miles distant. 
I was too anxious to get amongst these 
extraordinary people to refuse his of- 
fer. Having taken off my large boots, 
retaining only a pair of shoes made of 
rein-skin, we set out, taking with usa 
small keg of brandy, which we deter- 
mined to administer as sparingly as pos- 
sible ;_ but without which it was need- 
less to go, if we expected to be treated 
civilly. After a little more than an 
hour’s walk, the barking of three or 
four small dogs informed us we: were 
approaching the Coy, and a few min- 
utes afterwards, a full chorus of be- 
tween twenty and thirty curs welcom- 
ed us to the abodes of these children 
of nature. At first 1 only observed 
one man, standing with his hands 
thrust into the breast of his Mud, or 
upper garment : seeing we were stran- 
gers, he busied himself in driving away 
the swarm of dogs which surrounded 
us, and invited us into his coy (I was 
going to say, but I think improperly, 
as every house contains three and oft- 
en four large families). On entering 
we found several women at work, 
some making purses, others clothes, a 
couple dressing skins, and two or three 
men lolling on the reindeers’ hides 
spread for the purpose of sitting or 
sleeping on. They immediately moy- 
ed to make room for us, and one of the 
women prepared a seat for me, by 
covering her work-box with a skin ; 
but this place of honour I was soon 
obliged to relinquish ; being raised by 
it about a foot from the ground, I was 
under the necessity of bending for 
ward, which brought my face so much 
over the fire that my eyes would have 
been great sufferers had I maintained 
my post. By pushing the box from 
under me, and putting myself on a lev- 
el with the inhabitamts of the mansion, 
I found.my situation much more com- 
fortable. Accustomed as I had been 
to the Fins, and acquainted as I was 
with their manner of living, it was not 
without difficulty I could bring myself 
to think the miserable hut in which I 
was seated, was not rather a tempora- 
ry retreat from the storm which had 
just arisen, than the chosen residence 
of the beings who surrounded me. 
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After observing the women a short 
time, who, without taking much notice 
of us, continued their occupations, I 
made my survey of the house, which 
[think worthy of particular descrip- 
tion. It was in shape a cone, 14 feet 
in diameter, and six feet high ;_ it was 
therefore impossible to stand uprighit, 
except under the centre, which you 
know, is always occupied by the fire. 
The supports are six or eight birch 
poles joined at the top, and fastened 
into the ground ; over these are placed 
the trunks of small firs or pines, split 
down the middle, with their bark side 
outward; these reach within about a 
foot of the top, so as to leave an open- 
ing for the escape of the smoke; the 
crevices are then stopped with moss 
and birch twigs; over this is spread a 
quantity of small branches, pine or fir, 
and the whole covered well with snow. 
The door-way is so extremely small, 
that even a moderate sized person has 
difficulty in creeping in. The door it- 
self is simply a piece of wadmul cloth, 
often barely large enough to cover the 
aperture it is designed to close. They 
keep it extended by two strips of wood 
placed across it, and are always careful 
to shut it, as its being left open causes 
so great a draft, as to fill the coy with 
the ashes suffered to accumulate in the 
fire-place. 


Their furniture was quite as simple 
as their mansion, and consisted of 
three iron and two brass pots, two iron 
bars hung from the roof for the pur- 
pose of suspending the pans over the 
fire ; from eight to ten wooden bowls 
and ladles ; spoons of rein-deer’s horn, 
wood, and one of silver, of a very an- 
tique form and workmanship; two 
small silver cups for brandy; a kind 
of fork, the handle about two feet long, 
with two curved prongs about two 
inches long, not placed at the end, but 
protruding from the side, used for tak- 
ing the meat from the pot; leather 
bags for putting their bowls into; 
andevery lady a work-box, finely or- 
namented with iron, and a lock and 
key. Round the fire is a circle of 
stones, some large, others small, with- 
out the smallest attention paid to their 
arrangement ; from these stones to the 


side of the coy is spread with fine birch 
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branches, which, deer-skins being laid 
over them, serve for beds and seats. 

I must next describe to you what J 
think I may properly call a Lapland 
Store-house: This is a rude uncovered 
kind of stage, raised about seven feet 
from the ground, generally ten feet 
long, and from three to four wide, com- 
posed of rough birch poles, commonly 
supported at one end by a couple of 
trees, at the other by crooked pieces of 
birch; ‘on it they lay their large 
sledges, which serve them as cup- 
boards. They are usually covered, 
and some of them have locks ; in these 
are kept salt herrings, of which the 
natives seem particularly fond ; meal ; 
at times, as a great luxury, a few cakes 
of rye or barley ; salt ; their clothes, 
any garments manufactured for sale, 
dressed skins, &c. &c. On the trees 
and poles which support them, they 
hang their venison, bridles, harness, 
and guns. The driving sledges are 
always put up as soon as brought in, to 
prevent the loops (made of sinews, 
fastened in their sides for the purpose 
of passing the cord through which la- 
ces the covering of the sledge) being 
gnawed by the dogs. 


The deer not being at home, I could 
make no bargain respecting them ; but 
the people promised to have them from 
the hills as early as possible in the 
morning, and to bring sledges to North- 
veigan to take us up to the coy. Be- 
fore we descended, 1 bought some 
spoons made of rein-deer’s horn ; | 
had some difficulty in persuading the 
girls to part with them, as they had 
received them from their sweethearts— 
as few or none of the married women 
possessed any. I suppose husbands 
found the making of them too trouble- 
some. We also visited a poor fellow 
who was sick: we found him in a 
small coy, not more than 10 feet in di- 
ameter, and very low; he was ex- 
tremely weak, would not touch brandy, 
(this I was told was a very bad sign) 
but he gladly received a loaf of rye 
bread, in return for which he gave me 
a fresh deer’s tongue ; I offered to pay 
him, but he would by no means accept 
of money. On our return we found 
the farm-house put in order, the floor 
strewed with pine leaves, (a common 








custom) which gave an agreeable 
odour ; indeed every thing shewed an 
attention to cleanliness and comfort 
which would be looked for in vain in 
the west of Norway. We had excel- 
lent coffee, good cream, and boiled 
milk ; and our Landlady did not lick 
the spoons, by way of cleaning them, 
as is often practised in ether parts of 
this country. My bed was also clean, 
and I slept soundly until awoke in the 
morning by the howling of a storm of 
wind and snow, which raged for some 
time with such violence, that I thought 
it impossible any thing could with- 
stand it; the house literally shook, and 
from the noise made by the windows, I 
expected to see them desert their case- 
ments; the snow was drifted along in 
such volumes as. to render impercepti- 
ble even large objects at the distance of 
50 yards; the lake in the front of the 
house, upwards of a mile broad, and 
double that length, was completel 
cleared of the snow which the day be- 
fore had lain on its icy surface to the 
depth of two feet; the tops of many 
hills were left bare, and several large 
firs and pines were torn up. Our 
Host told me it would be much worse 
up in the fields, and that I must not 
expect the Fins, as it would be impos- 
sible for them to find the deer. This 
intelligence put mea little out of spir- 
its, but not sufficiently so to spoil my 
breakfast, which consisted of cofiee 
and eggs and a roasted Rein tongue. 
I never eat any thing finer than the 
last-mentioned article, which was ex- 
tremely rich and full of gravy. 


After I had finished my repast I was 
shown the stable, and from thence con- 
ducted to the cow-house, which was 
very neat and commodious. I thought 
this an excellent opportunity of inqui- 
ring into the truth of a statement made 
by some travellers in this part of Nor- 
way : [ allude to their feeding the cows 
in winter with horse-dung. As I did 
not perfectly believe it, I felt a little 
hesitation in asking the question, for, 
if the custom did not exist, I thought 
they might conceive I meant to affront 
them. I was soon however relieved, 
by seeing the girl who attends them 
place a tub full of this sweet commod- 
ity before one of the cows, which be- 
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gan instantly to devour it. WhenTI 
told them such a circumstance would 
scarcely be believed in England, they 
were greatly surprised, said the cows 
would not milk so well without it, and 
wondered we did not give it to them. 
To show me they were fond of it, the 
tub was taken away ; upon which col- 
ly turned round, and begged its return 
in accents too plain to be misunder- 
stood. Moss (rein moss) and hay 
were given her, but she touched neith- 
er until the vessel containing this fa- 
vourite repast had been restored and 
completely emptied. 


About this time the storm abated,and 
the farmer’s son, a fine lad between 10 
and 11 years old, having seen me the 
night before attempting to use snow- 
skates, offered to teach me how to 
manage them. We ascended a small 
hill, where he fastened on his shoes, 
and glided down like lightning: in at- 


y tempting to follow I was thrown down 


several times ; but after an hour’s prac- 
tice I could move along tolerably well, 
where the snow was level. A man 
now joined us, who had formerly been 
in a regiment called Shea-eapers, who 
in winter always use snow-shoes. ‘To 
oblige me, he went through his exercise 
on them : the manner and small space 
he occupied in turning (vsich is cer- 
tainly the greatest difficulty in using 
sheas) was astonishing : he afterwards 
went to the top of an eminence, in the 
side of which was a perpendicular fall 
of 7 feet ; over which he glided, pitch- 
ed upon the snow beneath, and contin- 
ued his rapid course to the lake below. 
Notwithstanding my landlord’s prophe- 
cy tothe contrary, two Fins, with as 
many sledges and deer, now arrived. I 
lost no time in preparing to accompany 
them : in a few minutes | was seated 
in one of the sledges (here called chari- 
ots, as skin was spread below and an- 
other covered me ;) I was then laced 
in so tight as to prevent all danger of 
falling, or indeed getting out. My in- 
terpreter, with the necessary spirituous 
supplies, and some bread and milk for 
the sick man, occupied the other. I 
supposed we were now ready to start, 
but I found our coachmen (like their 
brethren in all countries) could not set 
out until they hadglaken their morning’s 
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dram ; this being complied with, the 
deer were attached to the sledges, on to 
which sprang our drivers, seating them- 
selves astride our legs ; the signal was 
given, and off we went at a full gallop, 
notwithstanding the first part of our 
road was upa very steep ascent. On 
arriving at the top we halted a few mo- 
ments; the poor animals panted much, 
and eat a great quantity of snow. We 
had now a declivity of about a quarter 
of a mile, down which the deer rushed 
with great impetuosity ; the surface of 
the snow was very uneven, and in_pla- 
ces where drifts had accumulated we 
passed over perpendicular descents of 
from three to four feet, but this did not 
in the least incommode either deer or 
driver. With the exception of the 
slope above mentioned, the route we fol- 
lowed was up a regular ascent of full 
three miles which we performed in 25 
minutes. On my arrival [ took a sur- 
vey of what I must call a Fin town, it 
being as large a collection of houses as 
are commonly erected in one place by 
this wandering people ;—it consisted of 
four huts similar to the one I have al- 
ready described, situated in two small 
hollows on the side of the mighty moun- 
tain Veigan, whose snow-covered top 
was seen far above mingling with the 
clouds. Fiach coy had one or more 
store-houses attached to it ; these were 
now decorated with the joints of several 
deer just slaughtered, and made almost 
as fine a show as our buichers’ shops at 
Christmas, But by far-the most beau- 
tiful and interesting sight was the deer, 
upwards of 1500 in number, many of 
them retaining their large horns, which 
add so much to their appearance, others 
decorated with bells, for ina flock of 
this extent it is necessary to have many 
captains or leaders. I was somewhat 
surprised to find (though certainly pro- 
per) that they were principally females 
who bore the bell. The women in 
their fine calf pelisses, and quite clean, 
(this you will be surprised at, but it is 
no less true) were walking amongst the 
herd, dnd added much to the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. I must here 
remark (several ladies in London hav- 
ing said they were sure Caren’s pelisse 
was made after an English pattern, and 
that a fashionable one) that these were 
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in quite as good a style, and made, in 
my opinion, far from an inelegant ap- 
pearance. Having for some time con- 
templated with great pleasure the ob- 


jects which surrounded me, I attempt- 


ed to make a bargain for some of the 
deer, but none of the Fins would under- 
take to deliver them at Drontheim or 
even Roraas ; and indeed few seemed 
inclined to part withthem; the great- 
est number I could get from one person 
was five. When I told them 50 was 
the smallest number I would purchase, 
they said it was impossible to sell so 
many poor creatures, but advised me 
to speak toa man whose coy I had 
not yet visited. I desired he might be 
fetched, but was informed if I had any 
thing to propose I must go to him. 
With this I immediately complied. 
On my arriving at his hut, I found my 
lord reclining between a couple of 
deer-skins : when I entered he scarce 
moved, pointed out a place for me to 
squat down on, and played the great 
man admirably. Here I was not more 
fortunate ; he owned he had a number 
of deer, but would not sell any ; and 
the price demanded by those who were 
willing to dispose of a few was so exor- 
bitant, that I determined to return to 
Roraas as speedily as_ possible, and go 
from thence to the Swedish Fins, who 
were richer (that isto say) had more 
deer, and would more willingly part 
with them. 

I found the women, generally speak- 
ing, like Caren, much cleverer than 
their husbands; they were the orators 
on all occasions. ‘This you will per- 
haps say is not wonderful, but to do 
them justice I must say they spoke with 
much more sense than their spouses. 
Whilst the sledges I had engaged to 
take me back again were preparing, 
was invited by a young man, from 
whom I had bought some calf-skins, 
to eat some rein-steak, which he cook- 
ed by first cutting it into small pieces, 
then mixing with it some fat looking 
like suet but much whiter ; he placed 
it over the fire in an iron pot ; all the 
time it was cooking he constantly stir- 
red and pressed it: though too much 
dressed it was very good ; perhaps the 
keen frosty mountain air had given me 
the best of all sauce to it. He after- 























wards placed a cheese near the fire in 
order to thaw it; being very fat it soon 
melted; the soft part we scraped off, 
and then placed it to the fire until more 
was thawed. We had likewise a bev- 
erage, of an acid taste, which had the 
appearance of meal and water, but I 
could not learn of what it was compo- 
sed. ‘The persons who were to accom- 
pany me prepared themselves for their 
journey by putting on their muds, wrap- 
ping up their legs and stuffing dry hay 
into their shoes. This hay in no way 
resembles ours, but is soft and long like 
fine hemp. After considerable delay, 
we set out, accompanied by three oth- 
er sledges, and travelled at great speed, 
until we came to Northveigan, where 
we were detained until near dark. I 
must not forget to mention a beautiful 
appearance assumed by the mountain 
from whose side we had just descended. 
The sun was near setting, the grey tint 
of evening had spread over every oth- 
er hill, but his last rays still rested on 
the top of the mighty Veigan, which 
appeared asif a body of lava were 
rushing down its side: this singular 
effect lasted but a short time, it gradu- 
ally grew less, and in a few moments 
“twas gone, and all was grey.” 
When we again set forward we did 
not take the same route by which I had 
first arrived at Northveigan, but struck 
into the woods in a north-east direction ; 
by doing this we saved full two miles. 
This track is only passable by means 
of the deer or snow-skates, a man with- 
out one or other of these could not 
proceed, and a horse would certainly 
perish. ‘The snow in many places was 
very soft, the deer frequently up to 
their middles ; once or twice they fell, 
but, instantly springing to their feet, 
extricated themselves and the sledge, 
without the driver having to dismount. 
The exertions of a deer on such occa- 
sions is truly surprismg ; a horse in a 
similar situation would, by his efforts, 
only work himself deeper into the snow, 
and without assistance would inevi- 
tably be lost. From the circumstan- 
ces | have mentioned, you will readily 
suppose we did not travel at a great 
speed. We had occasional falls of sleet 
and hail, and though the moon was 
near full, the night became very clou- 
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dy, and so dark that any marks which 
inight have served to direct us were in- 
discernible. How our guides pursued 
their route in a proper direction, I can- 
not conceive. After proceeding on- 
wards full three hours, I could not help 
enquiring anxiously about the main road. 
I was informed it was still at some dis- 
tance, and another hour elapsed before 
we reached it. Here we stopped to 
rest the deer; they instantly commen- 
ced eating the snow, then scraping it 
away with their feet in order to ‘get at 
the moss beneath ; this they did with 
their front feet, not with that part of the 
horn growing over the nose, called a 
scraper, and supplied (according to the 
accounts of some persons) by all-boun- 
tiful Nature for that purpose. WhenlI 
mentioned its supposed use to the Fins, 
they laughed most heartily, and told me 
when it grew large (the only time it 
could be useful) they were frequently 
obliged to cut it off, as it prevented the 
animal from feeding. It is certainly 
bad to get into custom of contradicting 
any body, but Reighnard having made 
a mistake respecting the cracking noise 
made by the joints or hoofs of the deer, 
I take the liberty of correcting it: he 
says this noise may be heard almost as 
far as the deer can be seen. I was 
well aware that the noise made by the 
deer in our possession could not be 
discovered when at more than ten 
yards distance from the animal, but 
thought, when a large deer used violent 
exertion, as in drawing a sledge, the 
sound would be much louder. This 
was the case to a certain extent, but I 
am sure thirty yards isas far as any 
body could be sensible of it. Examin- 
ing into the truth of the above circum- 
stance occupied my attention during the 
time we had been travelling from 
Northveigan; I had therefore, from the 
badness of the road and consequent 
struggles of the deer, every opportunity 
of judging correctly. On the same 
gentleman’s travelling in a siedge in the 
month of August, I shall make no re- 
mark ; instead of it, I must seat myself 
in my own, for by this time our guides 
having swallowed acouple of glasses ot 
brandy each, and the deer being some- 
what refreshed, we again set forward, 
and continued moving at a slow pace 
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until we arrived at a farm-house, a lit- 
tle more than two miles from Roraas. 
Near as we were to the end of our jour- 
ney, the Fin gentry found it absolutely 
necessary to stop ; they said the deer 
would get much better moss here than 
in the town. Without any sort of cer- 
emony, the family was roused from their 
beds, ordered to get a fire and cook 
some milk, which was complied with 
instantly. The farmers, I assure you 
treated their Fin visitors with the great- 
est respect, but whether from fear or 
regard I could not determine. I soon 
found it was not the goodness of the 
moss detained us here, but a design 
formed against about a quart of brandy 
still remaining in the small keg. In 
this scheme I disappointed them, by 
giving orders to my Interpreter not to 
allow them a drop. After in vain at- 
tempting to persuade me to let them 
have it, they were obliged to continue, 
and, I am happy tosay, concluded the 
journey without it. When I arrived 
at Roraas, my knees felt as if disloca- 
ted, by the person who drove me sit- 
ting on them; but they were put to 
rights by a few hours rest. From the 
enquiries I made this morning, I have 
every reason to believe my late disap- 
pointment will prove an advantage : 
my landlord, who is one of the first 
merchants here, assures me I shall be 
able to get as many deer as I wished in 
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Sweden at about half the price asked 
at Northveigan. He sets out for that 
country in about an hour ; as I intend 
accompanying him, I must bring my 
long over-grown letter to a close by 
subscribing myself, &c. &c. &c. 


[The fallewing Song was written by a 
young Lady for the Laplanders when In 
Piccadilly. ] 


SONG. 


The meteor’s flash will pour its ray 
When blackest clouds surround it, 
The Deer will track his doubtful way 
Tho’ the wild snow confound it. 


So love will shed its sweetest light 
When shades are gathering o’er it, 
And love will find a way for flight 
With Alps of ice before it. 


Thy Karine’s smile will be 

The light that ne’er will leave thee ; 
The heart still true to thee 

When other hearts deceive thee. 


The shades that hang upon our love 
Will make it but the fonder ; 
Whatever sky may lour above, 

With thee, Karine will wander. 


That love has been from earliest youth ; 
Caa we its influence banish ? 

With hope to guide, with hearts of truth, 
The fears we dread will vanish. 


Thy Karine trusts to thee, 
From thee she will not sever : 
Love, like the deep blue sea, 
Will flow, and flow for ever ! 





ADELGITHA. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The ordeal’s fatal trumpet sounded, 

And sad pale Adelgitha came, 

When forth a valiant champion bounded, 
And slew the slanderer of her fame. 


She wept, delivered from her danger ; 
But when he knelt to claim her al 


‘“¢ Seek not,”’ she cried, “eh ! gallant stranger, 


For hapless Adelgitha’s love. 


“ For he is ina foreign far land 

Whose arm should now have set me free ; 
And I must wear the willow garland 

For him that ’s dead, or false to me.” 


“« Nay ! say not that his faith is tainted !’”— 

He rais’d his vizor—At the sight 

She fell into his arms and fainted, . 

It was indeed her own true knight. esc 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 


So down they sat, 
And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 
The Angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians, but with keen dispatch 


Of real hunger. 


J HAVE long sought for the reasons 
of the outcry which some people 
raise against the pleasures of the table. 
Hard study of men and things at length 
led to the discovery. ‘The causes are, 
weak stomachs, unsocial tempers, affec- 
ted simplicity and stinginess ; always 
allowing some latitude to the convenient 
maxim, that there is no general rule 
without an exception—or two. Thus 
there may be some who abstain from 
social enjoyments under such virtuous 
apprehension as that they might hurt 
their constitutions ; a few who do so 
from sectarian superstitions, and others 
from cant. To stop the mouths of 
such cavillers is now my object. 
Taking ‘the subject in the plainest 
point of view, we should begin with 
infancy, and see what honest unsophis- 
ticated Nature says and does. The 
first cry of childhood is for food ; and 
when every other appetite is dead, that 
most wholesome of all continues to the 
extremity of (healthy) old age. Nature 
thus gives her broadest sanction to this 
indulgence, and we may well exclaim, 
with the poet— 
“O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the stoic fur, 


And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence.” 


Children, in their innocence, are the 
greatest gluttons in the world, except 
old people perhaps. I have not exam- 
ined the latter so closely ; but neither 
one nor the other are slaves to that arti- 
ficial refinement which throws a bar 
against their comforts: the first have 
not learned these qualms, and the latter 
forget them. Amidst all the joys of 
my early life, some of the happiest were 
those snatched by stealth in the larder, 
the dairy,and the housekeeper’s room ; 
and I often taste in fancy the identical 
smack on my palate, which followed 
the surreptitious delights of some viola- 
ted cream-bowl or pot of preserves. I 
appeal to all my candid readers—to all 
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at least who had the good fortune of 
passing their years of youth in the 
country—who, with their brothers and 
sisters, (for there lay the charm. after 
all,) a joyous little knot of freebooters, 
have stolen into the orchard by a 
sage scratched through the white-thorn 
hedge, have lived hours entrenched in 
the turnip-field, or the lofty sanctuary 
of the bean-rows ; sucked the new-laid 
eggs in the hen-house ; made puddings 
of raw peas with a paste of bread mixed 
up with pump-water, or river-water, or 
ditch-water—whatever came first ;— 
lain listless under a gooseberry bush, 
nibbling the large, hairy green, or 
bursting red fruit, like young goats 
browsing on heath-blossoms ; or stolen 
a march on the dairy-maid, and laughed 
at her from behind the hedge, when she 
found the cows had been milked. And 
then the blackberries—the crab-apples 
—the sloes—the sop inthe pan! But 
why raise in my readers these mouth- 
watering reminiscences ? why conjure 
up a feast of memory and flow of recol- 
lections,scarcely less undefined and sha- 
dowy than those of reason or the soul ? 


Tam not a very old man, but old 
enough to have grown garrulous and 
discursive—old enough to know that he 
who has eaten the bread of bitterness, 


-and drunk the waters of disappoint- 


ment, may be allowed the indulgence 
of a retrospect of whatever was enjoy- 
ment. I therefore claim the privilege 
of dwelling awhile on my boyish days. 
Well do I remember when [ thought 
the fate of Nebuchadnezzar by no means 
an unquestionable punishment ; when 
I calculated the delights of his liberty, 
ranging the pastures with the cattle, 
eating clover to his heart’s content, 
rolling on the grass, splashing in the 
rivulets, jumping the hedges, and learn- 
ing no lessons! Thus balancing the 
phytivorous advantages of his degrada- 
tion with the splendid miseries of his 
throne and greatness, I was very much 
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tempted to consider him most worthy 
of pity when the term of probation ex- 
pired. But passing by the vapoury ab- 
stractions of my youthful mind, which 
Jed me into fanciful contemplations such 
as this, and turning toa less mighty 
personage than the last, I will regale my 
recollection with the picture of Old 
Edward, my father’s butler. I have 
him this instant in my eye: his sleek 
hair combed nicely on his forehead, 
his rosy cheeks, carbuncled nose, 
liquorish Jip-smacking smile, and true 
bon vivant glance, which measures the 
merit and tastes by anticipation every 
dish on the table. He had a noble 
protuberance of belly too, a real holi- 
day rotundity, such as might be thought 
the legitimate consequence of earlier 
and better times, when “ our ancestors 
ran Christmas day, New-year’s day, 
and Twelfth-night, all into one, and 
kept the wassail-bowl flowing the 
whole time.” Such a man was Old 
Edward : the living epitome of good- 
nature and good-living, the breathing 
personification of enjoyment, the mor- 
al type of merry-making, the Falstaff 
of real life, the very counterpart of 
Spenser’s October,— 


——* Full of merrie glee, 
The while his nowle was totty of the must 
Which he was treading in the wine fat’s see, 
And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so full of frolic and of lust.” 


I verily believe that this old servant 
was the primary cause of my relishing, 
as I have done through life, the good 
things of life. He used to secrete for 
me (and himself) the nicest imaginable 
tit-bits ; used often and often to tip me 
his benevolent wink, as I passed the 
pantry-door ; and many were the mo- 
ments that we spent there, in hail-fel- 
low-well-met companionship, discus- 
sing the remains of tarts, pies, and 
puddings, 





“ In many a bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


His example was of one real benefit 
to me, however—he had no selfishness 
in him, and he taught me to despise 
gluttony, for he could never eat for 
eating sake. He would sooner let his 
most delicate morsels rot in a crust of 
mouldiness than devour them alone. 


* down the feast ! 





I believe that it is from regard for 
this poor fellow’s memory that I aw so 
fond of corpulence. I cry out continu- 
ally with Cesar, “ Give me the man 
that is fat!” I love the look of an al- 
derman—a stage-coachman--the king’s 
butler, and the king himself; because 
the very paunch of each and every of 
them seems to tell a round unvarnished 
iale of good fellowship. Yet I think 
poor Edward had more of the thing it- 
self stamped on his countenance than 
any of them. He had not a wrinkle 
or care-worn line on his cheeks or fore- 
head.—But enough of him! My heart 
and my eyes are full. Enough of my- 
selftoo! I will quit my egotism, and 
speak generally. 

What then, let me ask you, candid 
reader, what was the happiest hour of 
the day at school? Not the dinner- 
hour, most assuredly—for we remem- 
ber weli what rough, tough stuff we 
had, all of us ; little meat, and plenty 
of pudding—and such pudding! No, 
the happiest hour of the four and twen- 
ty was invariably that in which we 
skulked inthe barn, or hay-loft, or a 
corner of the shrubbery, (two or three 
sworn friends,) and fell upon the pur- 
chase of our joint quotas of pocket- 
money —some savoury sausages bought 
at the porkshop hard by—or a hot loaf 
(slipped in, for the fee of a penny, by 
our trusty and well-beloved cousin, the 
baker’s boy) with a huge lump of but- 
ter, bursting in liquified luxuriousness 
through the yawning rents which we 
made in the smoking quartern. And 
if a pot of porter or bottle-ale washed 





Next to the butter and the baker’s 
boy aforesaid, (I believe I have ego 
once more, but I cannet get on in the 
third person or second person, singular 
or plural)—I have to thank the poets 
for my real relish for the pleasures of 
the table. Ihave remarked that all of 
that tribe, whatever their language or 
their subject, have contrived some how 
or other to bring in, some where or 
other, the praise and recommendation 
of feasting. It was not till my after- 
years that I began to marvel, how the 
deuce these rhyming epicureans had 
that particuiar branch of imagination 
so common and so forcible. 








But now for the simple and self-ev- 
ident delights of feasting. I will speak 
of it in its most elevated associations, 
as a raiser of the spirits and a warmer 
of the heart. I shall not press the 
well-known fact, that feasting had been 
in most ages and countries a sine qua 
non in all arrangements, religious, po- 
litical, or amatory—whether sacrifi- 
ces to the gods, coronation feasts, 
ministerial dinners, or wedding fétes 
champétres. I forbear to quote hea- 
then authorities, and shall simply let 
the minds of my readers repose on 
the contemplation of the installation 
feast of an English archbishop, in the 
reign of one of our Edwards, when 
there was a consumption of 104 oxen, 
1000 sheep, 2000 pigs, 104 peacocks, 
and 400 swans! Neither shall I cite 
the poetry, even of scripture, for I 
shrink from the possibility of connect- 
ing it with a trivial subject ; but I shall 
draw on the sublimest of profane wri- 
ters, Milton—and hastily recal to my 
readers the reception which our first 
parents gave to the angel Raphael, in 
Paradise. They will remember thatEve 
was busied, on her angel’s approach, 


preparing 


For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite,and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between. 


I need not recapitulate the abun- 
dant bill of fare, containing all the 
delicious fruits “in coat rough or 
smooth rin’d,” 

Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 


In India east or west, or middie shore 
In Pontus orthe Punie coast; 


And every one will remember, or can 
refer to, the fourth book of Paradise 
Lost, for the rest of this truly pastoral 
scene :—the benevolence of the angel 
—the blended humility and dignity of 
Adam—the innocence of Eve, who at 
the table 

Minister’d naked, and their flowing eups 

With pleasant liquors crown'd. ; 

My motto for this article will be re- 
cognised as taken from the description 
of this exquisite repast. From that it 
will be seen how the greatest and most 
pious of bards looked upon the affect- 
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its 


ed niceties of abstinence, and what a 
lesson of hospitality and enjoyment he 
wished to teach mankind; while itis — 
certain that he himself practised the 
kindly humanities of social life ; for in 
his epistle to his friend Laurence, he 
jovially says, 

What neat repast shall feast us light and choice, 

Of attic taste, with wine, &c. 


The pleasures of the table adapt 
themselves to all situations and seasons, 
but may perhaps be best enjoyed in 
winter, when a good fire, a good din- 
ner, good wine, aud good company, 
form an assemblage of most surpassing 
delights. In the country, too, all this 
is better felt than in town. We 
have not so many distractions to inter- 
fere with our appetite or destroy it ; 
small business, little politics, and no 
pastry-cooks’ shops—these glutton- 
fostering, dinner-spoiling receptacles, 
where the consumers of pies and pat- 
ties.remind one of “ the bevy of -jolly, 
gossiping wenches” reproached by the 
fox in Sir Roger L’Estrange’s fable, 
who “ lay stuffing their guts with hens 
and capons, and not a word of the 
pudding !” 

No, no, give me the real charms of 
country fare and a hearty welcome at 
holiday times, and let me see as much 
as possible the revival of old English 
hospitality,—full plates, bumper-toasts, 
hob-nobbing, and the great hall thrown 
wide open, when, as Ben Jonson wrote 
to Sir Robert Wroth, | 


“ The rout of rural folk come throngingin] 
(Their rudeness then is thought no sin,) 

The jolly wassail waiks the often round, 
And in their cups their cares are drown'd.” 


It will be perceived that I despise 
all illustration drawn from turtle-feasts, 
Lord Mayor’s days, and the like, lov- 
ing more to dwell on the repasts of the 
country people. The pleasures of 
these most unsophisticated members of 
the community have been ever deeply 
involved in feasts and carousings; not 
in their excesses, but in their simple 
and moderate pacticipation. I do not 
include in that class the wood-ranging 
party in the seventh book of Virgil, 
whose sharp-set appetites did not spare 
even the adorea liba, if we can be- 
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lieve the authority of liilus, who ex- 
claims 


“% Heus ! etiam mensas consumimus,”— 


bat which of us has not wished to 
have been placed alongside of the 
Shepherd’ s King, in Drayton’s “ Poly- 
olbion ?” 


** In his gay baldric at his low grassy board, 

With flawns, curds, clouted cream, and country dain- 
ties stored ; 

And whilst the bag-pipe plays, each lusty jocund 
swain 

Quaffs syllabubs in cans.” 


What a picture of social without 
sensual indulgence! But I confess 
myself better pleased with the more 
substantial enumeration of Herrick, 
‘the most rural of our poets,” who 
passed his life, like a bird, in singing 
and making love.” Hear him ! 


** Ye shall see first the large and cheefe 
Foundation of your feast, fat beefe : 
With upper stories, mutton, veale, 

And bacon which makes full the meale ; 
With severai dishes standing by 

As here a custard, there a pie, 
And here all-tempting frumentie.” 


And, to conclude the subject of 
country tastes, let me now quote the 
amorous Cuddy from Gray’s first pas- 
toral. 


“In good roast-beef my landlord sticks his knife, 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife ; 

Pudding our parson eats, the squire loves hare, 
But white-pot thick is my Buxoma’s fare.” 


Proofs of the importance of the 
¢¢ jus divin” might be cited never-end- 
ingly ; but my observations have turn- 
ed rather upon solid than liquid de- 
lights. I shall only then allude to the 
great Czar Vladimir, who, when about 
to change the idolatrous worship of his 
country, balanced awhile in his choice 
of anew religion. He was ravished 


(says Gibbon) with the voluptuous de- 
lights of Mahometanism, but rejected 
the Koran, exclaiming “ Wine is the 
joy of the Russians : no, no, we cannot 
live without wine !” 

Fill me a bumper then, I say, to the 
memory of the Czar Vladimir ! 


a trib- 
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be gratified, not tantalized ; 





ute to his good fellowship, but not a 
homage to excess. I am far from be- 
ing the apologist of drunkenness or 
gluttony—and I say again, that mod- 
erate and honest indulgence is as dis- 
tinct from that selfish enormity, as is 
the wholesome delight with whicha 
hungry sportsman attacks a leg of 
mutton from the hellish voraciousness 
of Count Uglino, in Dante’s Inferno, 
feeding on the skull of the Archbishop 
Ruggieri. 


Gluttony—one of the worst of sol- 
itary vices—is the bane of table pleas- 
ures. It concentrates all that is gross 
in nature with all that is unamiable in 
feeling, and unfits its victims for the 
real enjoyment of a feast. I would 
not preach forbearance to a starving 
man, for | know that 


——** yn ventre aflame 
N’a point des oreilles :”’ 


but 1 believe that 


Tf all the world 

Should in a pet of intemperance feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze 
Th’ All-giver would be unthanked.” 





Yes ! I do believe that the Dispen- 
ser of all good placed us here with 
feelings to enjoy, and surrounded us 
with the good things of life for our en- 
joyment ; that He gave us palates to 
and that 
the best way to shew our gratitude is 
to take the goods which He provides 
us. Give me, then, the pleasures of 
the table, in their moral and physical 
meanings together. I care not wheth- 
er it be in the cottage of a peasant, or 
a stately palace, set out like that of 
Comus, “ with all manner of deliciois- 
ness.” But, best of any, let me have, 
in my own humble mansion, the bles- 
sings of the table—-my friends around 
me—plenty of cheer—thankfulness to 
the Giver—a happy mind—a clean 
cloth—and, crowning all, let “ good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health 
on both !” 
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THE PHYSICIAN. 


NO, 1.* 


On the Characteristics of Natural Health. 


i is but too true that very few per- 

sons set a value upon health, if they 
are to be at any pains to obtain it; and 
that they esteem it a blessing only when 
they can have it for nothing. Nature 
has done all that lies in her power to fa- 
cilitate our acquisition of this benefit. 
Animals, whom she has confined with- 
in a much narrower range than man, 
are subject to few diseases, and mostly 
attain the natural limits of their career 
without suffering much by the way. To 
man, on the other hand, she has given 
greater liberty, and he avails himself of 
it without knowing where to stop. ‘The 
heart demands new pleasures, and the 
understanding invents them; deluded 
reason approves, and the will hurries 
him to their enjoyment, without his be- 
ing aware of the misery into which they 
will lead him. As he was destined to 
be a free and a rational creature, Prov- 
idence had no other method of keeping 
him in the paths of nature, which con- 
duct through health to long life, than to 
confer upon him the discrimination ne- 
cessary to enable him to recognise and 
avoid dangerous by-ways, and by rea- 
son to restrain the unruly passions, 
which are incessantly urging him into 
excesses. ‘This discrimination we ac- 
tually possess. Physicians preach up 
to us maxims of health which are con- 
sistent with reason, and which reason, 
gladly as she would doit, cannot annul : 
for she is in league with the passions 
which she cannot control, or at least 
treats them with as much indulgence 
as a mother does her spoiled child. 
This treason is our misfortune. ‘Though 
Nature, solicitous for the welfare of 
man, gives to reason the most express 
commands against inordinate gratifica- 
tion, she performs ber office too much 
like the custom-house officer who takes 
a bribe. When the passions knock for 
admittance, she indeed inquires, “ Are 
ye pernicious ?” but they need only an- 
awer— No,” and then present an in- 
toxicating potion ; her vigilance is lul- 
led, and the illicit traffic encouraged. 
But for this wilful negligence men would 
be much more healthy than they are at 


present ; it is in vain, however, to pity 
or to censure this misconduct, for,while 
there are human beings upon earth, we 
must not expect the case to be other- 
wise. Each avoids only what he fears ; 
and he fears only such things as are dis- 
agreeable to his feelings, but disregards 
his own false heart, the blandishments 
of his passions, and the treachery of his 
reason. 

Besides this voluntary neglect of 
health by mankind, there is a natural 
obstacle to its enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of which I am treating, when its 
members are not so fortunate as to be 
born with a frame possessing the essen- 
tial characteristics of health. It is this 
good-fortune more especially that I wish 
my fellow-creatures to possess. The 
health for which we are solely indebted 
to the performance of the duties pre- 
scribed by Nature, is a blessing that we 
may enjoy if we please. We have on- 
ly to study those duties with attention, 
and we shall know the way to attain 
voluntary health. 

A poet, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, has some lines to this effect: When 
God created man, that he might not set 
limits to his happiness, he conferred on 
him the faculty of thought and said, 
“ Be thou the architect of thine own fé- 
licity.” Such is the answer I might 
justly expect, were I to importune Hea- 
ven to bestow on all my fellow-crea- 
tures a blessing, which seems to be so 
little prized, that we cheerfully sacri- 
fice it to a momentary gratification. 
‘The diseases resulting from our devia-. 
tions from the path of duty must not be 
laid to the charge of Heaven; and in 
regard to them, I would give the same 
advice to my readers as Bias, the 
Greek philosopher, did to the graceless 
sailors, who, in a tremendous tempest, 
implored the gods to save them from 
shipwreck: “ Don’t pray so loud,” 
said he, “ that the gods may not notice 
that you are here.” Our voluntary 
misery is a natural consequence of our 
musing, it givea'as touch pleanare to be ante 7,2 


nounceé a regular series of this ti 
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vices, for which we have a farther chas- 
tisement to expect from the justice of 
Heaven, which, in making man a free 
agent, by no means authorized him to 
ruin his health by the indulgence of his 
passions. 

Natural health depends on the con- 
currence of so many things which are 
not under our own control, and to which 
our virtues and vices contribute so lit- 
tle, that it may in some measure be con- 
sidered as an accidental benefit, im- 
parted by Heaven to those who are des- 
tined to long life and exemption from 
pain. Since I cannot, as a physician, 
be immediately instrumental to the at- 
tainment of this important advantage 
by my readers, I will, however, wish it 
them as a friend; and that they may be 
aware what this wish actually compre- 
hends, I will devote the present paper 
to a delineation of the Character of 
Natural Health. tis the standard by 
which each may measure himself,when 
he desires to know what he may rea- 
sonably hope for in regard to the dura- 
tion of his health and life, Itis also the 
criterion of disease, and the line by 
which we must ‘be guided, when we 
strive to amend the defects of watural, 
by the art of voluntary health. 


The first requisite for a sound con- 
stitution is the good fortune to be born 
of healthy, vigorous, and virtuous pa- 
rents, in the prime of life, and whose 
intercourse is the result of ardent at- 
tachment. It is undeniable that chil- 
dren may inherit tbe diseases of their 
parents. ‘The resemblance of children 
to their parents in stature and features 
is an irrefragable proof of a certain con- 
formity of structure; and as this is 
manifestly transmitted in the external 
parts, it would be extremely absurd to 
sup that the structure of the inte- 
rior of the body had no share in this 
conformity. I have known numerous 
instances in my own practice, of con- 
sumptive parents having only such 
children as were either consumptive 
from they infancy, or become so in 
middle age from such trifling causes as 
could not possibly otherwise have pro- 
duced it, had there not been in the con- 
stitution a predisposition to this species 
of disease. The same is frequently the 
ease with the issue of persons afflicted 

* 
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with stone, palsy, inflammation of the- 
eyes, tooth-ache, and other complaints. 
If then the defects of structure can be 
transmitted by parents to their off- 
spring, how much more likely are the 
latter to be affected by vices of the flu- 
ids, from which the embryo is nourish- 
ed? The constitutions of such are ru- 
ined in the outset ; for they can have 
no hopes of health and long life. It 
may, perhaps, admit of argument, whe- 
ther they are not in the right who think 
that unhealthy persons ought to be pro- 
hibited from marrying. So much, at 
any rate, is certain, that parents who 
debilitate themselves by a life of de- 
bauchery, and transmit their ruined 
constitutions to their posterity, are like 
the spider who devours her own young, 
since with life they communicate to 
their progeny the seeds of disease,& are 
the authors of their premature deaths. 


As the passions and propensities of 
nurses may even be transmitted with 
their milk to the children of others 
whom they suckle; it cannot be sur- 
prising that parents should communt- 
cate not only their vices, but also the 
effects of them, to their posterity. It 
is true, indeed, that we frequently see 
virtuous parents who have wicked chil- 
dren, and well-disposed children who 
have vicious parents ; but here the ed- 
ucation and particular circumstances of 
the children produce the effect, and the 
observation still remains fundamentally 
true. For this reason alone then, if 
for no other, the state of matrimony 
ought to impose upon parents the du- 
ties of virtue; because vice of itself im- 
pairs the health, and an unhealthy con- 
stitution is inherited by their offspring. 
It is an ancient remark, that the off- 
spring of ardent passion is in general 
more healthy than that of lukewarm 
duty. It was no doubt for this reason 
that the Spartan legislator forbade by 
law any other than a secret intercourse 
between new-married persons; hoping 
that the charm of mystery and novelty 
would keep passion alive. Many insist 
that experience demonstrates the cor- 
rectness of his views. 

From the public statements of births 
Boerhaave concluded that the healthi- 
est children are those born in January, 
February, and March ; and hence the 


< 








calendar might be enriched with a new 
sign, denoting the best time for enter- 
ing into the married state. It is in fact 
our duty to take all possible care that 
nothing be wanting on our part to en- 
sure a sound, vigorous constitution to 
our progeny ; especially when parents 
are so solicitous for heirs, and for their 
preservation, that they would rather not 
have children at all than-lose them a- 
gain. The natural health of children 
depends greatly upon the mother. It 
is she who, in the period of gestation, 
dispenses in a great measure life or 
death, infirmity or strength, a weakly 
or a robust constitution, a sickly life or 
a happy old age. The latter is pro- 
moted, when during that period she 
avoids all vehement passions, and takes 
care of her health, and abstains from 
all indulgence inconsistent with the 
moderate exercise of her bodily pow- 
ers. When we wonld raise a good 
breed of horses, for example, we keep 
the dam at work and give her exercise ; 
and we ought to pursue a similar course 
in regard to our own species, for in this 
point. we are only on a level with ani- 
mals. There are circumstances enough 
which cannot be altered, because they 
are not under the control of the mother ; 
and therefore so much the more atten- 
tion ought to be paid to those which it 
is in our power to alter. To these 
eases belong the ill-health of the mother, 
the bearing of twins, premature delive- 
ry, &c. All children born under such 
circumstances are, ceteris paribus, 
more weakly than others. 


_ Itisa sign of good natural health 

when children grow slowly and uni- 
formly, and do not shoot up all at once 
like mushrooms. Few persons of ex- 
traordinary stature are at the same time 
strong and healthy. The tallest giants 
are the most unfit for soldiers, as many 
one besides Goliah has served to prove. 
Such persons in general have a time in 
which they grow very rapidly : the ves- 
sels thus become prematurely indurat- 
ed, and the danger of consumption is 
always to be apprehended. It was 
therefore no very lacid thought of Al- 
exander the Great, when in one of his 
campaigns he ordered bedsteads of 
much greater length than the ordinary 
stature of man to be made for his sol- 
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diers, merely with a view, as Curtius 
informs us, to impose upon posterity. 
Did he imagine posterity would con- 
clude that little men could not perform 
such great exploits as his Macedonian « 
giants had achieved? ‘Was he not 
himself short of stature—he who would 
fain have climbed to some new planet 
in search of fresh conquests? On the 
contrary, we should suppose short.men 
capable of great actions rather than 
tall, because the former are in general 
more robust than the latter. Boerhaave 
attests, from authentic documents, that 
persons whose growth is scarcely per- 
ceptible possess the strongest constitu- 
tions. ‘The age of man has three pe- 
riods: the first is that of growth 3 inthe 
second the body ceases to grow ; and 
in the third it shrinks’ It has been 
observed that in the ordinary course of 
nature these three periods are of equal 
length ; so that a person who continues 
gradually growing for twenty-five years 
may calcalate upon the probability of 
attaining the age of seventy-five. 


Boerhaave learned from people who 
made. it their profession to procure re- 
cruits for the army and navy, the signs 
by which they were guided in their traf- 
fic, and the circumstances from which 
they judged whether a man possessed a 
sound, healthy, and robust constitution. 
Such a man, at least in Europe, has a 
large broad chest, like Plato the octo- 
genarian, but a receding rather than 
prominent belly. It is a great mistake 
of those who congratulate themselves 
on the increase of the latter. Least of 
all does it promise length of life ; and 
upon the whole, fat is one of those dis- 
guised punishments of heaven, on ae 
count of which people rejoice as foolish- 
ly as they grieve over some of its dis- 
guised benefits. ‘The shoulders, arms, 
thighs, and legs, in healthy people, are 
firm, round, muscular, and covered 
with long, rough hairs ; and what the 
fair sex would not think a beauty, name- 
ly, a coarse skin, is a very usual qual- 
ity of persons capable of living half a 
century without illness. Such persons, 
indeed, have no double-chins, no pursy 
cheeks, no load of superfluous flesh : 
but the hinder part of the head is large. 
Asa high, broad forehead is considered 
as an indication of extraordinary men- 
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tal faculties, so amplitude of the hinder 
head denotes great bodily powers, to 
which those of the mind are usually in 
an inverse ratio. ‘The blood of a natu- 
rally healthy and hearty person is nei- 
ther black and clotted, nor thin and 
pale-red. For though the last-mention- 
ed properties of the blood are perfectly 
consistent with health, they betray also 
a certain unsteadiness in it. The best 
blood is of a dark-red, not fluid, but it 
runs freely when a vein is opened. It 
has a certain degree of viscosity, which 
is requisite to enable us to go through 
hard labour; and it is owing to this 
very property that persons of sound 
constitutions do not so soon perspire 
with strong exercise as those of a weak- 
er temperament. 


Besides these circumstances, the en- 
ergy with which the involuntary move- 
ments as well as the voluntary actions 
are performed, must be taken into ac- 
count. We expect in a sound, healthy 
person, a slow, deep, easy, and uni- 
form respiration : when, on the contra- 
ry, respiration is performed with any 
difficulty, when it is attended with a 
wheezing or rattling, this is a sure sign 
of weak health. This observation, 
howe: er, does not apply in all cases to 
sleep, because the most healthy often 
rattle and snore loudly in their sound- 
est slumbers. ‘The pulse must be slow, 
full, strong, uniform, and invariable, 
even though the budy be subjected to 
those changes, which, in weaker per- 
sons, produce greater alterations of the 
pulses. Hence the purchasers of slaves 
were accustomed to count the number 
of their inspirations and pulsations in a 
minute ; after which they made them 
run, and then took: notice whether the 
rapidity of those functions was much 
accelerated. He who can stand this 
test may congratulate himself on the 
strength of his constitution and health ; 
for among the infirm and sickly there 
are many who cannot turn in bed with- 
out producing an alteration of pulsa- 
tion. It is an indication that the diges- 
tive powers are strong, when the natu- 
ral evacuations do not take place too 
often, and the body is not too much re- 
laxed : for this proves that the food is 








‘Wuly elaborated. On the contrary, the 
more weakly a person is, the more fre- 
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quent are those evacuations, the fuller 
and the more uneasy his stomach feels 
after meals, and the more difficult in his 
digestion. It is not uncommon to hear 
hearty old people make the observation, 
that they never could tell where their 
stomach lay ; and this is a sign of ex- 
cellent health. The sleep of the heal- 
thy is sound as déath, but refreshing 
and invigorating. Such a one performs 
the severest labour without fatigue ; all 
the energies of nature are poured into 
his muscles; but his head, on the other 
hand, too commonly remains empty. 
Strong healthy people are rarely found 
among those gifted with great talents, 
and those who have attained extraordi- 
nary longevity have seldom puzzled 
their brains with abstruse subjects. 


Such is the standard by which the 
reader may judge whether he possesses 
a great degree of natural health. On 
this point our own sensations are the 
best instructors. We are in good health 
when we feel well after an abundant 
meal; if we can breathe with freedom 
five or six hours after the repast, when 
the chyle mingles with the blood; if 
we do not perceive that one part of the 
body is heavier or less alert than an- 
other: for these are symptoms of an 
unobstructed circulation in the whole. 
It is well when all the solid parts are 
firm, elastic, well-formec, and duly 
proportioned, and when all the corpo- 
real functions are readily and easily 
performed. It is well when all the 
juices are properly mixed, duly secret- 
ed, and carried into the circulation for 
the nourishment of the body, and when 
the surplus passes off at the right time. 
It is well when no part has any peculiar 
feeling of pain, heat, or cold ; in short, 
when violent exercise may be taken 
without our experiencing inconven- 
ience. It is well when we do not find 
the lessons of prudence burdensome ; 
and still better when we have no violent 
passions or propensities to contend 
with. As moths consume a garment, 
so do strong passions consume the body, 
and urge the blood and heart to an un- 
natural celerity of motion. 

The blessing here described is a gift 
of Nature ; but still so much is certain, 
that our parents on the one hand, and 
those who are intrusted with our edu- 








cation in early youth on the other, have 
it in their power to contribute materi- 
ally to procure us health and bodily 
vigour. ‘There are persons who, merely 
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by constant exercise, have acquired al- 
most superhuman power; but the 
groundwork of them must have been 
laid by Nature. | ' 





THE MISER’S WILL,* 


A greedy bachelor of London city, 
Waoin Mhreadneed!e-street had grubb’d a plum, 
Kay ill in bed remote from love and pity, 
Just topping o'er life’s verge to kingdom come : 
He had one male attendant, thin and lean 
As Romeo's Mantuan apothecary, 
Who daily swept his dusty office clean, 
And copied his acceunts With caution wary ; 
In short was his factetum every way, 
Burthen’d with labour and but little pay. 


When clearing off the five per cents. began, 
Frien? Discount sickened ; growing daily worse, 
He fear’d starvation, and his cranium ran 
On want, with tens of thousands in his purse. 
Thus true it is, that rulers take no heed 
Of human life if it but cross their ends, 
And Mr. Vansittart’s financial creed 
Sad havock makes with bank and city friends.— 
Discount was given over, for no physic 
Could help his case—it was a mental phthisic. 


Weaker and weaker grew the money-lover, 

Till death ecall’d in and stalk’d around his bed, 
With faee a wither’d membrane seem’d to cover,— 

Eyeless he stood, and grinn’d with aspect dread, 
And token’d Discount with his bony finger, 

That not much longer he on earth should linger. 


Then Discount groan’d forth his attendant’s name— 
“© Moses, take waste-paper and a quill— 
Lawyers cost money, tis acursed shame 
If you and I can’t draw a simple will: 
Yet stay, if litigation should arise, 
Thousands will sink in Chancery and law ; 
For nothing, Moses, underneath the skies, 
Not hell itself, has such a ravenous maw 
As this same Chancery-court, for swallowing 
The orphan’s, widow's mite, lands, monies, every 
thing.” 


He paus’d for breath, then said “ Ihave a plan”— 
And from his heart burst forth its last faint joy, 
“ T’ll manage it, nor pay a sous to man 
Of what in charity I will employ ; 
I'll to the orphan’s fund leave all, d’ye see, 
And seore against my sins my charity.”— 


** Go, fetch Sam Shark, our old attorney, here.” 

*T was said and done ; the obsequious lawyer came. 
“ Life is fast ebbing, Shark, as you may hear 

From my faint voice—weak is my shatter’d frame; 
—Do make my will, Moses can witness it.” 

The obedient scribe began in settled form, 
Made is out clear that quibblers should not hit 

A flaw or subterfuge to change its meaning ; 
But while the signature and wax were warm, 

Old Discount said there wasa thing remaining 
He had forgot, and Shark must execuie— 

To add a hundred pounds as legacy 
For his own use, and prove thatevery suit 

He had conducted for him and each action, 
To gain back sums of money gone astray, 

Had given him, Discount, perfect satisfaction. 


The attorney, inly pleased, a codicil 

Tack’d to the testament with great celerity, 
Then went his way rejoicing, seeing still 

An inerease to his overgrown prosperity ; 
But look’d as solemn as a smoking Turk, 

And just as Discount guess’d, the man of skill 
Refused to take a sixpence for his work. 


Shark fairly gone, the Miser turn’d his head, 
And said to Moses t’other side his bed— 

“ Shark’s will is free from flaw, we cannot doubt ; 
His we may burn, but first a copy take 

Yo serve for ours, and while the thing we make 
Carefully leave the attorney’s hundred out !” 


* Acircumstance something akin to this is related 
of Sawcar, a miser. 





ThE BROKEN HARP. 


BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 


Do you remember the last sweet tone 
Of this dear harp now broken ? 

Do you remember the days long flown, 
When last this tone was spoken ? 

0! often at night it came like the light 
Of some angel earth-ward flying, 

Whose heavenly wings had touched the 

strings, 


And soften’d the sound with her sighing. 


Do you remember the melting flow 

Of song that would blend with its breathing? 
Do you remember the arms of snow 

That once were around it wreathing ? 
Oh! if from above, a spirit of love 

On earth was ever gleaming, . 


That spirit wert thou, on whose beautiful: 
brow ; 
The sweetness of heaven was beaming. 


This harp has not waked to a hand since 
that one 
Is cold, that could wake it so sweetly ; 
This heart has not warmed to a beam since 
that sun 
Which kindled it, faded so fleetly ; 
And the harp and the heart to which she 
could impart 
Such magic would never have spoken, 
If the strings could have flown, without wa- 
king a tone 
Of tenderness as they were broken. 
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A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Euke (the natural and deserted son of Lord Rayland) having been reduced to the low occupation of a fishy 
erman for the supportof his wife, and failing in this last attempt, is driven to the commission of robbery : 
the dread of detection hurries him from this to the commission of suicide. Ip the following scene he is ta- 
king his wife to the protection of a friend, preparatory to the last act. 


Luxe and Mary ina boat. The scene varying according to the dialogue. 


Mary. Be cautious, Luke ; I do not like 
this dark 
Andsluggish river, which divides its banks 
With such unequal treachery of depth 
And horrid silence. Often as I cross’d 
The old worm-eaten bridge of tottering 
planks, 
Which we just see against the deep blue 
distance, 
I've thought of thee and thy adventurous toil, 
And then how stilly it would hush the cry, 
And hide the secret, unresising corse ! 
Oh, it is fearful, and (but it is fancy) 
All things seem fearful here !—E’en thou, 
dear Luke, 
Look’st gloomily and speechless. Pray thee 
talk ; 
I cannot bear this silence, only broken 
By thy dull plash,and the dead,heavy plunge 
Of water vermin in the oozing slime. 
Luke. Thou ’rt new to it—but I have 
breathed too long 
These muddy vapours for our daily morsel 
To heed the stillness of the summer dawn 
Or stormn of wintry midnight. My poorMary, 
Thou’st paid the penalty of thoughtless love 
Dearer than most. Well dost thou know the 
tone 
Of the chill blasts,when they howl round the 
cabin 
And find the inmate lonely and desponding ! 
Well dost thou know the tear of bitterness, 
When he whose absence thou hast sat la- 
menting 
Returns o'erpower’d with fasting and fatigue, 
Drench’d with the rain, or shivering with 
the icicles ‘ 
Which cling to him with rattling misery : 
And well, O well, my Mary ! hast thou felt 
The pang, when he to whom thou’st rush’d 
for comfort 
With harsh despair repell’d thee from his 
arms, 
To mutter sternly of successless toil 
And present famine ! 
Mary. Why recal such times ? 
Dear Luke, I never murmur’d for myself, 
Neither must thou; forwhenI see thee smile, 
Our weet, seem trifling payments for such 
bliss, 
And I have thank’d the Heavens which 
: granted it, 
And pray’d that if aricher change of fortune 
Would change thy love, we still might live 
In want, 
Luke. Yes, thou hast pray’d—'tis good— 
thou hast pray’d much— 
I’ye watch'd thee in thy sleep, when thy 
white temples ; 
Press’d the coarse pillow with as patient 
innocence 


As if ’twere made for them—l’ve watch’d 
thee then, 
With thy small fingers clasp’d upon thy 
breast, 
And moving lips which shew’d thou 
dream’dst of prayer, 
And thought that I, too, once was used to 
pray, 
But fortune only grew more merciless, 
And so I ceased. 
Mary. OQ, say not—say not so! 
My greatest comfort was to think that 
Heaven 
Guarded the perils which were enforced 
by love, 
For then the storm about thy houseless head 
Lost half its fury. 
Luke. It will rage no more. 
At least [shall not hear it, Mary, 


Mary. No. 
For thou hast promised ne'er to leave thy 
rest 


At such dire seasons, 
Luke. 1 have promised thee, 
My tender, gentle, most beloved Mary. 
Mary. Come, thou art sad.—Look, how 
the first faint ray 
Of morn hath startled the old querulous owl 
Amidst his dull and devious wanderings ! 
He hath made straight towards the village 
barn, 
’Plaining as if he groan’d at his long journey 
Across the marsh, which, seen between the 
twigs 
And leaning trunks of these deserted willows, 
Seems boundless in its flat and hazy empire. 
And see, the heron,with his broad blue sails, 
Wheels downwards to succeed the bird of 
wisdom. . 
O, long-neck’d felon ! That hoarse shout of his 
Is meant to tell thee thou ’rt no fisherman. 
Thou ‘It soon be back to try thy skill with 
him ? 
Thou said’st to-morrow,—theu ‘It not break 
thy promise ? 
(Sings) 
* He bade me adieu, and he vow’d to be 
here 
When swallows came down the green; 
But the leaves of the Autumn are scat- 
ter’d and sere, 
And home he hath never been.”’ 


Oh, and is that the tale! then hear what fol- 
lows,— 
(Sings) 
‘¢ So under‘the wave and under the wave, 
Beneath the old willow tree.” 


-Mind—mind, dear Luke your pole will 


scarcely touch 
The bottom ! You were almost overbalanced. 





(Sings) : 
* With the weeds for my pall, in a deep, 
deep grave, 
Shall my false love find me.” 


Why didst thou start ? 
Luke. I almost ran upon 
Wild Martha's willow-tree, e’en whilst you 
Sang of it. 
Mary. Was thatit, Luke ? How horribly 
Your words have made it look! I could stay 
now 
And speculate on its fantastic shape 
Most learnedly. That broad and gnarled head 
Crown‘d with its upright, spiky stubs, and 
frowning 
Between two mighty sockets,where the wrens 
Have built their nests, hath weigh’d its 
scathed trunk 
Aslant the pool, o’er which two stunted 
branches, 
Curling to claws, complete a ramping lion, 
Prepared to plunge on all who dare invade 
Wild Martha’s secret cell. There is a le- 
gend, 
How, tangled in the roots, she still remains 
And tears the fisher’s nets in the vain struggle 
To gain her freedom Poor ,distracted Martha! 
She must have been sore used to do such 
crime ! 
Tis a hard name which thou hast 
learn’d, my Mary, 
For that which, harming none, is the sole 
means 
To free the wretch from misery. Methinks 
Wild Martha sleeps as soundly in her cave 
As those who rot beneath yon fading steeple 
—Some for their lives were happier, and 
some 
For they lack’d courage so to end their 
griefs. 
Mary. Thou oever spokest unkindly, and 
wouldst fain 
Excuse what inwardly thou 'rt shuddering at. 
Dost thou forget how often thou hast teld me 
How thy stout heart hath quail’d to pass 
on tree 
At midnight ? If thou thought’st the hapless 
girl 
At rest, thou hadst not fear’d. Dost thou re- 
member too . 
That April Sunday, when the young violets 
First peer’d between the moss upon the 
graves, 
How long we saunter'd 'mongst the velvet 
hillocks, 
Conning rude epitaphs, and moralizing 
In sweetest melancholy ? How we linger’d 
Upon the humble bed of good old Adam, 
The village patriarch, who, from lowliest 
state, 
Had labour’d on to unpretending comfort, 
And left it to his children’s children ? Oh, 
How thou didst reverence that place, and 
hope, 
Like him, to struggle with thy days of trial ; 
Like him to sleep the sleep of those who meet 
Those days unmurmuring. 
(Luke shews much emotion.) 


Luke. 
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What, Luke! dear Luke! 
I’ve been too heedless in my pensive talk, 
And thought net of thy present grief. 
Luke. And still 
Forget it, Mary. I was only musing, 
If, tempted to the act of her whose bones 
When skies are clear may be discern’d far 
down 
In their strange prison playing with the eddy, 
I should be left a like unhallow’d empire 
Of fear and utter loneliness. Wouldst thou 
Ne’er visit the neglected spot which took 
The latest of thy husband's living looks ? 
Wouldst thou refuse to commune with his 
spirit, 
And say thou ’st bought his pardon with 
thy prayers? 
There is no grief, in all the world could sit 
So heavily upon my hour of death 
As doubt that thou might’st dread my mem- 
o 
And shed Yb tear o’er him who lov’d thee so. 
Mary. Thou reveller in woes impossible! 
Luke. But tell me truly. 
Mary. Ill not answer thee ; 
Indeed I will not, Luke : it is not well 
To pay Heaven’s bounty with such fearful 
fancies. 
Luke (after a pause.) Well, then, suppose 
me laid beside old Adam, 
With decent holiness: what wouldst thou do 
To live, my helpless Mary ? 
Mary. Oh, I never 
Took joy in making misery for thee ! 
Luke. I'd have thee go directly to the home 
From which I bore thee. Tell thy angry 
friends 
That he who tempted thee to thy offence 
Toil’d night and day, till often his wort 
sinews 
Refused to obey him, for thy maintenance. 
Tell them he loved thee, never used thee ill ; 
And ne’er had sent thee back to them to beg, 
Had Fate not frozen up his willing hand. 
They will have pity and receive thee, Mary, 
When Lam gone. 
Mary. When thou art gone! O, then 
I shall not need more kindness at their hands 
Than will suffice to lay me by thy side. 
But wherefore, Luke, when thou ’rt about to 
leave me, 
And journey, as thou say’st, to a far place— 
Wherefore so wilful in thy wild endeavoars 
To make me weep more sadly o’er thy ab- 
sence ? 
Thou wilt have tears enough. 
Luke. Nay, keep them now. 
The moment's not yet come which calls for 
them. 
This turn hath brought us where we bid 
farewell, 
And Caleb waitsto help thee on the bank. 
Good, honest Caleb! that small hut of his 
Shelters a world of most industrious virtue ! 
All things seem smiling round him: the 
huge elm 
Spreads his arms o’er him with parental 
fondness, 
And ev’ry day puts forth a livelier green. 
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The waving osiers which enclose his path 

Appear to spring more lofty and elastic 

Because his hand hath pruned them. All 

the hues 

Of his small garden-patch look healthily, 

As if a blessing were upon them. All 

His nets, which waver, drying, in the air, 

Tell how that cheerful home was earn‘d, 

and prove 
No labour, that is honest, is too humble 
To gain the smile of Providence. 
Mary. How bless’d 

Am I to hear thee say so! for it shews 

Thou hast forgot thy ill-conceal’d despair, 

And in good Caleb’s meek prosperity 

Foresee’st our own. Nay, ’tis begun already 

In thy poor friend’s bequest. 

Luke. Farewell, dear Mary !— 

Here we must part. { They land opposite 

Caleb’s cottage. } 


Luxe, Mary, Caces. 


Caleb Welcome, friend Luke, and you, 
My precious charge. Right glad am I to 
see 
So sweet a face beneath my roof again. 
Mary. Thanks, Caleb, thanks. 
Luke. I need not tell thee, Caleb, 
How much thou hast of my good thoughts ; 
here is 
A proof thou canst not doubt—it is my all. 
[ Delivering Mary to him. 
Caleb. It were not lack of hospitality 
Were I to hope so questionless a pledge 
Of thy good will might quickly be redeem’d. 
Mary. Ay, tell me, Luke, when shall we 
meet again ? 
An hundred times I have besought thee fix 
Thy earliest day, and thou as oft hast turn’d 
To other things, as if that meeting had 
No joy for thee. 
Luke. O, when we meet again, 
’Twill be in joy, indeed ! 
Mary. And will it so! 
But when—but when, my Luke? To-mor- 
row? No. 
*Twill surely be the next day ? 
Luke. Be content ; 
Ere then I shall be watching o’er thee. 
Mary. Thanks, 
Thanks, thanks, O, thanks! Why, if it be 
SO soon; ’ 
I shali have scarcely time to shed one tear, 
That is—after my foolish eyes are dried. 
Good Caleb, I’m ashamed to see you smile : 
*Tis our first parting. Do not chide me, 
Luke : Y 
I cannot help it. 
[Falling on his neck and weeping. 
Luke. Chide thee, my poor girl! 
I am too ready in the same offence. 
But now farewel]! Until we meet again 
I'd have thee pass thy time in thinking over 
All that I said to thee upon our way. 
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Thou wilt ? 


Mary. Indeed ’twas very melancholy. 
Luke. But say thou wilt. 
Mary. IUshall not soon forget. 


But why art thou so earnest ? 


Luke. Heed it not. 
Thou knowest I have that which makes me 
sad. 
Perhaps I’m selfish, and would have thee 
share 
My heaviness. So now, once more, fare- 
well! : 


Mary. Adieu, my Luke! 

Luke. Caleb, your hand. 

Caleb. God speed 
Your journey, Luke! 

Luke. IUhope he will.—My Mary, 
One other kiss which I will keep most holily 
E’en to my bed of death. 


[He re-enters his boat and pushes off, CALEB 
and Mary looking after him, till an angle 
of the river brings him upon a new scene. 


So now ’tis past ! 
Poor widow’d Mary, we shall meet no more! 


[The river becomes wider as he proceeds, 
and at last erpands into a large circular 
pool. He rests upon his pole, and looks 
slowly and cauliously about him. 


This is the place—How fitting for a deed 

Like mine! The high and shelving banks 
have nursed 

With their moist clay this fringe of bulrushes 

To an uncommon growth, as if to hide 

All eyes from me, and me from all the world 

The sun did leap aloft an hour ago, 

But here he hath not been—'tis scarcely 
twilight, 

And very, very silent! How my breath 

Clings to my heart, like the affrighted infant 

Which struggles closer when its parting ’s 
nigh! 

T must be quick.—And now that single ray 

Points, like a dial, to the very spot! 

There the huge whirling eddy in its round 

Comes to its dimpled centre, and glides 
down 

To unknown depths, bearing whatever floats 

Within its verge in less’ning circles, like 

The eagle wheeling round his prey, until 

It darts on death. The strongest swimmer 
here 

Must ply for life in vain! Many are here, 

From chance or choice, who jong have lain 
in secret 

From weeping friends and wives, as I shall 
do, 

Leaving uo thing but vague surmise behind. 

I'll find their mystery. 


[He pushes the boat into the middle of the 
pool, and then laying down his pole, sinks 
upon his knees.—The scene closes. 
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Vavicties. 


(English Magazines, August and September.) 


INEALLIBLE CURES FOR THE GOUT. 

With respect to the gout, that genteel 
complaint, we have a few words to say. 
It certainly is a happy thing, in this en- 
lightened age, that you no sooner allow 
that you have some complaint, than 
strait a thousand volunteer physicians 
start up, all mentioning thiags which 
are certain cures; this, even in com- 
mon complaints. But in the gout, that 
difficult subject, there are it appears a 
variety of remedies, though perhaps not 
supplied by the faculty. A relation of 
the editor happens, very unluckily for 
him, to have been afflicted with this 
disease for some years, and the follow- 
ing gratuitous prescriptions for the cure 
have been generously but literally awar- 
ded,in some such 4 as the following: 

‘ How’s the gout ?? ‘ Very bad !” 

‘ What do you take ?? ‘ Reynolds’s 
Specific.’ 

‘ That’s a bad thing ; it has killed 
several people of my acquaintance : you 
should leave it off, otherwise you will 
soon die.’ 

‘ Did you ever take the Eau Medi- 
cinale?’ * That has killed thousands.’ 

‘ Wilson’s tincture is very good.’ 

‘ Wilson’s tincture is the Eau Medi- 
cinale.’ 

‘ Wilson’s tincture has killed one of 
my brothers ; do not take that stuff.’ 

‘ You should take the carbonated 
soda.’ 

‘ You should take sulphur, magnesia, 
and gin.’ 

‘ There is nothing so good as Rey- 
nolds’s Specific.’ 

‘You should take more care of 
yourself.’ 

‘ You should always keep your body 
open.’ 

‘ You should refrain from all vegeta- 
bles.’ 

‘ You should refrain from all kinds 
of meat.’ 

‘ You should refrain from vinegar, 
mustard, pepper, malt liquor, wine,and 
Spirits.’ 

‘ You should live well, eat plenty of 
good things, and not starve the gout.’ 

* You should live only on milk diet. 


‘You should live upon vegetables 
and eat no meat.’ 

‘ Keep yourself warm with flannels.’ 

‘ You should not wrap up for the gout. 

‘ Drink plenty of good strong rum 
and water.’ 

‘ Drink plenty of good brandy.’ 

‘You should drink plenty of Madeira.’ 

¢ You should take buck-bean tea.’ 

‘ You should go to Dr. Hogan.” 

‘I put cabbage-leaves to the part af- 
fected.’ 

‘ My wife spreads treacle on brown’ 
paper, and lays that on her parts.’ — 

‘ Apply leaches, and then a poultice.’ 

‘ Never apply leaches nor poultice.’ 

‘ Always let the gout have its own 
course.’ 

¢ You should use a flesh-brush.’ 

‘ You should never touch the parts 
affected.’ 

¢ You should not sleep when the pain 
is very severe.’ 

‘ You must not take too much exer- 
cise when confined to your bed.’ 

‘ You should bandage up your legs 
with a great many yards of calico, to 
keep your parts from swelling.’ 


¢ You should on no account keep the’ 


gout bound or confined.’ 

‘You should wear a flannel dress 
next your skin.’ 

‘ You should not make too free with 
flannels, because you cannot with safe- 
ty leave them off.’ 

¢ You should take the warm bath.’ 

‘ You should never take the warm 
bath, unless you wish to bring on the 
gout.’ 

‘ You should always wear a magnet 
in your waistcoat pocket.’ 

‘ You should wear several yards of 
list round your body.’ 

‘ You should bathe your feet in salt, 
or salt-petre water, every day.’ 

‘ You should often lose blood.’ 

‘ Bleeding is death for the disease.’ 

‘ You should steam the part over a 
pan of hot water.’ 

‘ Madeira and gooseberry wine will 
bring on the disease.’ 

‘ Take plenty of sulphur in your tea 
in the morning.’ 
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‘Be surealwaysto keep your feet dry.’ 

¢ Use Perkins’s tractors.’ 

‘ You should take the vine of Colchi- 
cum.’ 3 

‘ You should drink plenty of gin ; 
that will carry it off by urine.’ 

‘ The root of the meadow saffron, 
steeped in water a few days, strained 
off and mixed with rum, is all the go.’ 

‘Oh ! have you heard what theKing 
said at Brighton? he said to one with 
gout, You should go to my friend Wil- 
son : now you will have a royal dose— 
a fine thing for Wilson.’ 

‘Hopkins of Richmond does wonders 
for the gout : why don’t you send for 
some of his medicine ?’ 

‘ You should take what they call the 
Chelsea Pensioner : he sold the recipe 
for £100.’ 

‘ Mix some treacle, sulphur, magne- 
sia, ginger, and guiacum.’ 

‘ You should take as much exercise 
as possible.’ 

‘If you take too much exereise, it 
will bring on the gout.’ 

‘ Why don’t you go to Bath ?” 

‘Cheltenham is the best place for 
gouty subjects.’ 

‘ fat cucumbers and onions plenty.’ 

‘Cucumbers are too cold, and dan- 
gerous for gouty habits.’ 

‘ The white of a new-laid egg, beat 
up in a little warm water, taken fasting 
every morning.’ 

© Eat two hard biscuits early every 
morning, and drink hot water only.’ 

‘Use plenty of ther, inward and 
outward.’ 

‘Use half an ounce of ther when 
the gout is in the stomach.’ 

‘Apply castor oil to the parts affected. 

‘ Take the white of an egg mixed in 
spring water, fasting, every morning.’ 

‘ Rub in some oil of cabbage, plan- 
tain leaves, or dock.’ 

‘ Rub in the oil of swallows.’ 

¢ Rub in vinegar.’ 

¢ Rub in spermaceti.’ 

‘ Rub in horse-lard and vitriol.’ 

‘Rub in essence of mustard.’ 

¢ Rub in hog’s-latd and garlic, mix- 
ed,’ &c. &c. &e.&.&e. 

We have no doubt but that every 
other complaint is prescribed for in the 
same facetious way as was the gout to 
our humorous invalid, who has thus 
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carefully and literally noted down the 
kindness of his friends. 

‘ For the Gout.—* A speciall medi- 
cine for the gout : Take a young whelp 
in the moneth of May, and strip him 
out of his skin, and dresse him cleane ; 
then take a quantity of water-frogs, and 
put them in his belly when emptied, 
and sow up his belly ; then rost him, 
and take the dripping in an iron vessel, 
and when it is cold put it ina glasse, 
and therewith anoynt the disease, and 
you shall be whole, by God’s grace.” — 
This we have extracted from  Falph 
Williams’s Physical Rarities, 1651.— 
Another remedy for the gout, “ There 
is no presenter remedy to cease the pain 
of the gout, both in the hands and the 
feet, than a young whelp ; especially 
of one colour, if the same be put to the 
grief.—/( Levinius Lemnius.) But the 
whelp to be cut out, or cloven in two 
parts, thro’ the midst of the back, and 
the one half with the inner-side to be 
laid to the grieved place ; and this I 
know to be an excellent thing.” —Lup- 
ten’s Thousand Notable Things. 


SAGACITY OF A SPIDER. 


T. A. Knight, esq. has in his treatise 
on the culture of the apple and the pear 
introduced the following anecdote con- 
cerning this curious animal.—I have,” 
said he, “ frequently placed a spider on 
a small upright stick, whose base is 
surrounded by water, to observe its sin- 
gular mode of escape. After having 
discovered the ordinary means of re- 
treat are cut off, it ascends to the point 
of the stick, and standing nearly on its 
head ejects its web, which the wind 
readily carries to some contiguous ob- 
ject. Along this the sagacious insect 
effects its escape, not, however, till it 
has previously ascertained, by several 
exertions of its own strength, that its 
web is firmly attached at the opposite 
end. Ido not know that this instance 
of the sagacity of the spider has been 
noticed by any entomological writer, 
and I insert it here in consequence of 
having seen in some periodical publica- 
tions, a very erroneous account of the 
origin of spiders’ threads, which are 
observed to pass from one tree or bush 
to another in dewy mornings.” 
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BEAR THE BELL.” 

A little golden bell was the reward 
of victory in the year 1637, at the ra- 
ces in York, and from thence originated 
the proverbial expression on success of 
any kind, to bear the bell. 


BROTHERS, THE PROPHET. 

In 1791, a mechanic, of the name of 
Brothers, announced himself in London 
as a prophet, and published some rhap- 
sodical pamphlets, in which he styled 
himself Prince of the Jews, and invited 
God’s elect to accompany him to Jeru- 
salem. ‘Tens of thousands of fanatics, 
in different parts of England, were de- 
luded by this imposter, and were indu- 
ced to abandon their business, sell their 
property at a low rate, and many hun- 
dreds came to London to accompany 
the prophet ; even Mr.Halhed, a learn- 
ed member of parliament, publicly es- 
poused his cause, and made formal mo- 
tions on the subject in the House of 
Commons ; and Sharpe, the celebrated 
engraver, and other persons of eminence 
lent themselves tothe delusiun. At 
length it became so contagious, that 
Brothers was arrested by a warrant 
from the chancellor as a lunatic, and 
confined in an asylum at Islington,near 
which hundreds of his followers imme- 
diately took up their abode, happy in 
obtaining an occasional glimpse of the 
prophet, and expecting from day to day 
his deliverance by an earthquake, or 
some other miracle. ‘This delusion 
continued for many years ; and,in1820, 
Brothers was still living ; but, his fol- 
lowers having for the most part died 
without seeing the land of promise, he 
and his absurd cause are, in 1822,near- 
ly forgotten. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

“ When we lighted our fire in the 
evening, I was startled by the cries of 
Hamed ‘< te take care of the venomous 
animal !’ I then saw him kill a reptile 
like a spider, to which the Bedouins 
give the name of Abou Hanakein, or 
the two-mouthed ; hanak meaning, in 
their dialect, mouth. It was about 
four inches and a half in length, of 
which the body was three inches ; it 
has five long legs on both sides, cover- 
ed, like the body, with set of a light 
yellow colour; the head is long and 
pointed, with large black eyes; the 


mouth is armed with two pair of fangs 
one above the other, recurved and ex- 
tremely sharp. Hamed told me that 
it never makes its appearance but at 
night, and is principally attracted by 
fire ; indeed, L saw three others during 
this journey, and always near the even- 
ing fire. ‘The Bedouins entertain the 
greatest dread of them ; they say that 
their bite, if not always mortal, produ- 
ces a great swelling, alinost instant 
vomiting, and the most excruciating 
pains. I believe this to be the Galeode 
phalangiste ; at least it exactly resem- 
bles the drawing of that animal, given 
by Oliver in-his Travels, pl. 42-4.” 
Burckhardt. 
MISUNDERSTANDING. 
Among the Polish prisoners of war 
who were in Russia in 1661, was a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, with whom no- 
body was allowed to speak without wit- 
nesses. This man became ill, and ap- 
plied for a physician, which the czar 
granted. The physician prescribed 
Cremor Tartari. ‘The Doctor had 
scarcely got home, when he was arrest- 
ed and carried before the Ministes,who, 
as soon as he entered, addressed him 
very angrily, calling him a_ traitor, 
threatening the severest punishments, 
exclaiming, “ You dog, what have you 
been talking to the Pole about the Crim 
Tartars ???’ The Doctor, who stood 
motionless with astonishment, now 
comprehended the misunderstanding 
arising from the report made by some 
listeners to the Minister, and explained 
it by shewing the prescription which he 
had left with the Patient. 
ENGLISH DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 
In 1344, an Englishman named Ma- 
cham, sailed from England to Spain, 
with a lady whom he had carried off, 
and was driven by a tempest to the Isl- 
and of Madeira, till then unknown. He 
cast anchor in the bay, now called Ma- 
chico, after his name of Macham. The 
shore of the island, beautifully covered 
with wood, and shining resplendent un- 
der one of the serenest of skies, present- 
ed a pleasing sight to the wearied mari- 
ners ; but above all to the fair runaway, 
laboring under a sea sickness. Macham 
conveyed her to the land, but she touch- 
ed it, alas! only to breathe her last. 
But a new storm arose, and the ship 
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was driven out to sea, before Macham 
and a part of the crew had time to re- 
turn on board. In an island, however, 
so well wooded and watered, the means 
of subsistence were easily procured. 
To Macham, whose consolation it was 
to linger round the spot which contain- 
ed the remains of his departed mistress, 
the detention was accompanied with 
little concern. The sea-faring com- 
panions of Macham, who did not share 
in his feelings, soon grew tired of soli- 
tude, and resolving to try their fortune 
at sea, prevailed on him to join in the 
construction of a boat. In this they 
soon put to sea, but were cast on the 
shores of Africa. The Moors, struck 
at the sight of the strangers, received 
them hospitably, and procured them a 
safe conveyance to Spain, where Ma- 
cham reported his discovery. 


BULL. 

In Blair’s 15th Sermon, “ On Integ- 
rity as the Guide of Life,” (vol. iv. page 
323,) is this passage :— 

“ He follows a wandering light, 
which if it fail of guiding him by a short 
path to the palace of ambition, lands 
him in the pit, or the lake.’ 


THE LATE DR. HERSCHELL. 

The Stars.—Dr. Herschell has enu- 
merated 44,000 stars in the space of a 
few degrees ; and by analogy there ap- 
pears to be 75,000,000 in the heavens. 
If we consider that each of these stars 
or suns have probably an equal num- 
ber of planets as our sun moving round 
them, and as many satellites moving 
round these planets, some conception 
may be formed of the immensity of cre- 
ation. But even this estimate would only 
embrace those stars visible through the 
telescope, and does not include comets. 


Animated Nature, according to Lin- 
nzus, consists of about 250 species of 
quadrupeds, 1,000 of birds, 100 of am- 
phibious animals, 500 of fishes, 2,000 
of insects, and 800 of worms. 

Of the English Language.—Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary contains nearly 
37,000 words. According to another 
author, there are 40,500 words in the 
English language. The number of 
words constituting each part of speech 
are, Articles 3; Substantives or Nouns, 
20,500 ; Adjectives, 9,200; Pronouns, 


40; Regular Verbs, 7,823 ; Irregular 
Verbs, 177 ; Adverbs, 2,600; Prepo- 
sitions, 69 ; Conjunctions, 19; Inter- 
jections, 68. 

The French Language.——29,712 
words are to be found in the Diction- 
naire de |’ Academie. 

The Latin Language has, according 
to Dr. Cocchi, 25,000 words; yet 
some, who have taken the trouble to 
count the contents of Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary, find more than 45,000, besides 
nearly 10,000 proper names. 

The Greek Language, according to 
Dr. Cocchi, 50,000. Scapula’s Lexi- 
con contains about 44,000 werds. 

The Spanish Language, 30,000 : 
according to Dr. Cocchi, but 20,000. 

The Italian Language, 33,000: 
but Dr. Cocchi, 45,000. 

The German Language, 80,000. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

Biting a Man’s Nose off —Bow-street.— 
Margaret Daly, a masculine female from 
the sister country, was yesterday charged 
before the Lord Mayor, with attempting to 
bite a man’s nose ofi—an attempt in which 
she very nearly succeeded. The poor man, 
whose name is Purdon, and who is between 
60 and 70 years of age, stated that he went 
into a public-house with a couple of frieads 
to drink a little porter. They had not 
been seated long, when the prisoner, who 
had been drinking with some paviors at the 
bar, approached him, and took a sudden 
dislike to his appearance, which dislike she 
testified by calling him a most opprobrious 
name. He told her she was an Irish faggot 
to call him so much out of his character ; 
but he little expected the chastisement he 
was to receive for'the liberty he took in his 
reply toher. Scarcely were the words out 
of his mouth, when she ran over to him, 
threw her arms round his neck, and seized 
his nose with her teeth. He cried out and 
endeavoured te extricate himself, but she 
had the strength as well as fierceness of a 
tiger, and had not some men ran to his as- 
sistance, he must inevitably have lest his 
nose. The poor old man’s speech was evi- 
dently injured by the desperate violence 
with which he had been treated by the fe- 
rocious creature at the bar. One of the 
men who were the means of saving the nose, 
after having confirmed this account of the 
brutal transaction, stated that he (witness) 
endeavoured to force away the prisoner by 
interposing his arm between her and the 
complainant, but her strength rendered his 
effurt totally useless, and the nose would 
certainly have come off if the landlord had 
not seized her by the throat, and actually 
choked her, as one would choke a bull dog, 
off her hold. The woman was very much 
in liquor at the time,but she had her strength 








to the last, and ably opposed those who 
were called in to convey her to the Justice- 
room. She had been brought up on the 
day the assault was committed, but the 
Lord Mayer sent her to the Compter, to 
recover from the effects of the copious 
draughts she had taken. On being placed 
at the bar yesterday, (to use the language 
of her companions,) she looked as if butter 
would not melt in her mouth; and after 
having declared she had been “ disguised” 
the day before, said, that “herself and 
country” had been abused by the complain- 
ant, but she had no recollection of the ven- 
geance she had taken. The Lord Mayor 
desired that the barbarous creature should 
be committed to prison in default of bail, 
observing, that she resembled but few of 
her countrywomen,or, indeed, of the women 
of any nation. An Irishman, who had wit- 
nessed the scene, suggested that all the pri- 
soner’s front teeth should be drawn. He 
was sure that as soon as she was let loose 
her countrymen would punish her for her 
cruelty —The prisoner was then committed. 


DEATH OF LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


The termination of the last session was 
followed by an occurrence of no ordi- 
nary interest; we allude to the death of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, by his own 
hand! This appalling event took place at 
his Lordship’s residence, at Foot’s Cray, 
on the morning of the 12th of August, his 
Majesty’s birth-day. The circumstances 
immediately attending his Lordship’s death 
were detailed by his physician Doctor 
Bankhead, on the inquest, which, as it must 
necessarily be the most authentic account, 
we shall epitomize for our readers. It ap- 
pears that on the Friday evening preceding 
the catastrophe, the Doctor had, at Lady 
Londonderry’s request, waited on his Lord- 
ship at St. James’s-square, where he found 
his head so confused, and his pulse so ir- 
regular, that he ordered him to be cupped, 
which operation accordingly took place, 
seven ounces of blood having been taken 


from the nape of his Lordship’s neck. Af-. 


ter this they departed for Foot’s Cray, Dr. 
Bankhead having promised to follow them 
on the next day and remain a day or two 
with his Lordship. At seven o'clock on the 
ensuing evening Doctor Bankhead arrived : 
and having gone directly to Lord London- 
derry’s room, who had remained in bed all 
day, his Lordship immediately said it was 
very odd that he should come to his room 
first without having gone to the dining 
room ; to which the doctor answered, that 
having dined in town, be did not wish to 
disturb the family at dinner. His Lordship 
then said that the Doctor looked very 
grave, as if something unpleasant had hap- 
pened, and begged to know what it was ; 
the Doctor said that he had nothing of the 
kind to tell, and was very much surprised 
at the manner of putting the question ; 
upon which his Lordship apologized, ad- 
ding that the truth was, he had reason to 
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be suspicious in some degree, but hoped 
that the Doctor would be the last person to 
engage in any thing that would be injuri- 
ous to him.” The Doctor continued in the 
house all the next day, and did not leave 
his Lordship till half-past twelve o'clock on 
Sunday night. He then retired to rest in a 
room very near his Lordship. On Monday 
morning about seven o'clock, being sum- 
moned to attend his Lordship in his dres- 
sing room, he entered just in time to save 
him from falling ; his Lordship said, “Bank- 
head, let me fall upon your arm,—’tis all 
over,”—and instantly expired. The Jurors 
having heard the evidence, unanimously re- 
turned a verdict to the following effect :-— 
“ That on Monday, August the 12th, and 
for some time previously, the most noble, 
Robert, Marquis of Londonderry, laboured 
under a grievous disorder, and became in 
consequence delirious and of insane mind ; 
and, whilst in that state, he inflicted on 
himself, with a knife,a wound in the neck, 
of which he instantly died.” After the 
verdict was delivered, the Coroner read a 
letter addressed to Doctor Bankhead, by 
the Duke of Wellington, and said to bein 
his Grace’s hand-writing, requesting the 
Doctor to call on Lord Londonderry on 
some excuse or other, as he had observed 
his conduct to be so strange at the council 
en that day, that he had no doubt he was 
under some temporary mental delusion, 
owing to the severe pressure of business 
which he had had of late. The Duke end- 
ed by declaring, the communication to be 
strictly confidential, and begged that its 
subject might never be revealed to any one. 
Now that the fatal event has taken place, 
various occurrences immediately previous 
are recollected by friends of the deceased, 
indicating the incoherence of his mind. On 
the previous Friday, it is said, he called at 
the British hotel in Cockspur-street, and 
asked in a hurried manner whether the 
council was sitting, and whether Sir Ed- 
mund Nagle was there ; and on being told 
he was not, he clapped his hands together 
in such a way as to attract the notice of the 
passengers in the street. On that day also 
he was observed to go three several times to 
the gate of Carlton House, in order to have 
an interview with the King, and he depart- 
ed again without entering. At the inter- 
view, however, which he subsequently had, 
in order to take his Majesty’s pleasure on 
certain subjects connected with the ap- 
proaching Congress, he entered upon the 
political discussions which were likely to 
take place, in so luminous and able a man- 
ner, as to excite the admiration of the royal 
auditor. When however he was about to 
depart, the King graciously hoped he would 
take care of his health, adding, that he did 
not think he looked so well as usual for 
some time past, and that greater care was 
necessary ; upon which the Marquis turned 
quickly round, saying, ‘‘ Does your Majesty 
see any thing the matier of me ?” His look, 
manner, and tone, at once excited his Maj- 
esty’s suspicions, and he is reported to have 
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said tothe Duke of Wellington after the 
interview ; ‘* Have you seen Londonderry ? 
either he is mad or I am.” ‘The more the 
King reflected upon the circumstance, the 
more he was convinced, and he dispatched 
a minister to Coombe Wood to Lord Liver- 
pool, to whom on Saturday morning he 
stated his apprehensions. The consequence 
was, that pistols, razors, and, as it was sup- 
posed, every instrument of self-destruction 
were carefully removed out of theMarquis’s 
way. Itis rather singular certainly, that 
with all these appearances, and all these 
precautions, his Lordship should have been 
left at such a crisis, with an unusual weight 
of public business to transact! He had not 
only the duties of his own office, but those 
also of the home department, to attend to, 
according to official etiquette, during Mr. 
Peel’s necessary absence in Scotland. It is 
a very curious fact, but one for the truth of 
which we pledge ourselves, that on the very 
week before his death, the noble Marquis’s 
solicitor had called by his desire three sev- 
era] times upon the publishers of O'’Meara's 
* Voice from St. Helena,” to demand that 
Mr. O’Meara should be delivered up for 
prosecution. His Lordship was buried on 
Tuesday the 20th, in Westminster Abbey, 
between the graves of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox: although the funeral was considered 
a private one, still it was attended by a 
number of the carriages of the nobility, and 
by all his colleagues in office who were in 
town. When the coffin was removed out of 
the hearse for interment at the Abbey, the 
multitude who were assembled on the occa- 
sion raised a shout, which echoed loudly 
through every corner of the Abbey! We 
state the fact; the reader must make his 
own comment: but we cannot avoid say- 
ing, that if, on the one hand, it argues a 
barbarous spirit in the people, it also proves 
how deeply unpopular he must have been, 
whose horrid suicidal death became a mat- 
ter not of grief but of exultation.. 
THE KING’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 

After the prorogation of parliament, his 
Majesty departed on his long-projected visit 
to his Scottish dominions. He embarked 
at Greenwich, where he was met by the 
Lord Mayor in his stage barge, attended 
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by all the pomp of civic paraphernalia. 
The day was remarkably fine; and the - 
Royal Sovereign, in which the King em- 
barked, was surrounded by boats and plea- 
sure barges of every description, filled with 
elegant company, and many of them 
containing bands of music. After his 
Majesty’s departure, the weather was 
very boisterous and unfavourable, which 
prevented his landing at Leith on his birth- 
day, as he had intended. The afternoon of 
the day on which he did arrive in Leith 
harbour proved so very wet, that he was 
obliged to defer his landing till the next 
day, very much to the chagrin of his Scot- 
tish subjects, who had assembled from all 
the hills and islands, and whose well-sea- 
soned feudal pomp seemed to defy the ele- 
ments. Early, however, on the important 
day, all Leith and Edinburgh poured forth 
its population—-Culloden and “ Charlie” 
were forgotten, and the chieftains all put 
on * their tails,” and the highland bagpipe 
Strained its chanter in honour of “ their 
Geordie, their old chevalier "* The scene 
is represented as having been exceedingly 
** imposing,” which we have no doubt it 
was; but notwithstanding all the pomp 
with which he was surrounded, and the 
loyal welcome which he received, a deep 
gloom was visible upon his Majesty's coun- 
temance ;—he had received but the evening 
betore the melancholy account of his minis- 
ter’s decease. [tis a very remarkable thing, 
that the King has never departed from his 
usual place of residence without some fatal 
event occurring, either in his household, or 
his administration, Thus he was in Lan- 
cashive when Mr. Fox died—at Sunbury, 
when the Princess Charlotte died—in [re- 
land, when the Queen died—and now the 
death of Lord Londonderry has marked his 
arrival in Scotland! The day after his arri- 
val, the King held a Levee in Holyrood 
House, at which it is said nearly 2000 were 
present. Before the King landed, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whose muse has been in requisi- 
tion on the occasion, went on board the 
Royal Sovereign, and presented him with a 
superb St. Andrew’s cross, formed of Scot- 
tish pearls and precious stones, and sent as 
a present from the ladies of Edinburgh. 





* LIST OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS AND ANCIENT BADGES OF DISTINCTION. 











Clans. Badges. $ Clane. Badges. Clans. Badges. 

Buchanan Birch Lamont Crab Apple Tree M’Neil Sea Ware 
Cameron Oak M’ Allister Five Leaved Heath | M’Pherson Variegated Boxwood 
Campbell Myrtle M’Donald _—i Bell Heath M’Quarrie Black Thorn 
Chisholm Alder M’Donnell Mount Heath M’Rae Fir Cloth Moss 

Colquhoan Hazle M'Dougall Cypress Menzies Ash 
Cumming Common Sailow M’Fariane CloudyBerryBush Munro Eagle’s Feathers 
Drummond Holly M’Gregor Pine Murray Juniper 
Farquarson Purple Foxglove M’Intosh Boxwell Ogilvie Hawthorn 
Ferguson Poplar M’Kay Bull Rush Oliphant The Great Maple 
Forbes Broom M’Kenzie Deer Grass Robertson Fern, or Brechins 
Frazer Yew M’Kinnon St. John’s Wort Rose Brier Rose 

' Gordon Ivy M’Laehlan Mountain Ash Ross Bear Berries 

: Graham Laurel M’Lean Biackberry Heath | Sinclair Clover 

\ Grant CranberryHeath | M’Leod Red Whortleberries | Stewart Thistle 

Gunn Rosewort M’Nab Rose Buck Berries Sutheriand Cat-tail Grass 


It must no doubt have forcibly struck his Majesty, that within, almost toa day, one month of 77 years, ® 

q body of Highlanders, in similar appearance, marched along those very sands, saluting a Prinee of ano 

4 branch of the Roya! Houre, and within half an hour’s waik of the s 

tically weleomed, 6n Friday. by these Sons of the Mist, routed the 
eiplined as they were. bya ra 
dismay along with them, 


t on which his Majesty was enthusias- 


oyal —_ of regular troops, and, undis- 
advance, penetrated within 3 days’ march of London, corylux terror and 
pearly shaking the very throne itself, ; 





